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A Well Apportioned Grange Hall, Dedicated Last Month 


Next to New York state in membership, but fully the equal of it in sociability, intellectual progress and 
legislative influence, are the Patrons of the Maine state grange. The enthusiastic members -of the order in the 
Pine Tree state during January dedicated six grange halls. One of them, we believe, is one of the finest halls in 
the country. It is located just outside the city of Auburn on electric car line and with nearby telephone connec- 
tions. The building was erected and fitted up by the ‘‘days work” rather than by contract, as it was felt better 
satisfaction would be giver. The cost was about $3500. The foundation is laid in stone and solid cement, thus 
making it strong and secure. There are three stories finished in addition to the basement, where the horse Stalls, 
furnace and fuel are located. There are 25 of these stalls, so there is ample accommodation for teams. American 
Agriculturist’s frontispiece, with accompanying picture, an interior view, on Page .206 show what an up-to-date 
grange hall may be. In spite of the great strength of the order in New York, there are comparatively few well 
equipped grange halls. - 
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Profit in Fertilizing Grass vands. 


A series of valuable experiments in the 
use of commercial fertilizer have been un- 
dertaken by the school of practical agri- 
eulture and horticulture at,Briar Cliff 
Manor, N Y. Several plots were fertilized 
with different chemicals April 2, 1901, and 
the results were mostly very satisfactory. 
This date, however, was rather late to ap- 
ply kainit, which ought to be put on land in 
the fall. Where no manure or fertilizer 
was applied, the yield per acre was 2040 
pounds hay worth at $15 per ton, $15.30. An 
application of 142 pounds nitrate of soda, 
costing $2.62, brought a yield of 8840 
pounds, worth $28.80 or a gain of $10.88 on 
account of the nitrate. An application of 
112 pounds sulphate of ammonia, costing 
$3.30, gave a yield of 3180 pounds, worth 
$23.85, and made a gain of $5.85. Better re- 
sults would have been obtained had some 
lime been applied with it. 

There was a loss of $5.79 from .the appli- 
eation of 425 pounds kainit, costing $2.55. 
The resulting crop was only 1608 pounds, 
worth $12.06. There was also a loss of $3.86 
in the application of 100°pounds muriate -of 
potash, costing $2.15. The yield was 1812 
pounds worth $13.59. The free chlorides in 
both the potash and kKainit are injurious 
when applied so late in the spring, but if 
put on in the fall do not hurt the grass in 
any way. Am application 100 pounds sul- 
phate of potash costing $2.40 returned a 
profit of $1.71, the crop being 2624 pounds 
worth $19.41. 

Toward the latter part of April, there 
was applied to one plot 142 pounds nitrate 
of soda, 112 pounds of muriate of potash 
and 250 pounds asa may ms 16% 
soluble, costing $9.77. The sulting crop 
amounted to 4544 pounds, worth $34.08, 
showing a profit of $9.01 from the use of 
the fertilizer. On another plot, 112 pounds 
sulphate of ammonia was substituted for 
the nitrate of soda, the other chemicals 
being the same. The cost of this was $10.45 
and the prafit from itg use $8.75, the crop 
weighing 4600 pounds and being worth 
$34.50. Had these applications been made 
earlier the returns would probably have 
been better. As a sort of check plot, eight 
tons of farmyard manure, worth $1.30 per 
ton, or $10.40, was applied and the gain 
therefrom was $1.15; the crop amounted to 
3580 pounds worth $26.85. For convenience 
of comparison, these results are summar- 
ized in the following table: 


FERTILIZER TESTS ON GRASS LAND. 


Rertilizer be] Vai of Gain 
Pp acre Cost crop or loss 


No fertilizer 

Nitrate of soda.. . $2. 62 
- 5 of am ‘onia 3.30 
Kainit 2. 55 
Muriate of potash... 
Sulphate of potash. 2.40 
Mixture No 1....... 9.77 
Mixture No 2.......10.45 


Manure .............10.40 41,15 


Good Results from Commercial Fertilizers. 


J, ANDREW CASTERLINE, MORRIS COUNTY, N J. 


It is astonishing after the many years 
that commercial fertilizers have been used 
and the many artielés written and sént out 
through the agricultural press in reference 
to them, how many farmers entertain the 
idea that they are merely stimulants, the 
continued. use of which exhausts the land 
and in the end impoverishes. the .owner. 
Many assert that an application only lasts 
for one year. A fecent bit of “éxperience 
to disprove this. Four years ago, when put- 
ting out my crop of late cabbagé, I -ex- 
hausted my supply of stable mantire ahd 
several thousand plants were put out with 
a‘@ood superphosphate alonerunder themj 
A good crop of marketable cabbage was 
the result. The next spring the ground 
was turned over and oats sown, which at 
harvest showed nearly a foot more straw 


and larger and -better filled heads—in -the- 


Clover and Orchard grass 
For the 


eabbage raws. 
seed were sown with the oats. 


THE FERTILIZER 





last two years the cabbage rows have been 
marked plainly ‘by taller and thi¢ker grass. 


I do not say that there will be so marked © 


an effect on all soils, but in the elements of 
phosphoric acid and potash our fields were 
well nigh exhausted in our grandfathers’ 
days and our sofls have générotisly re- 
sponded these many yearg to their appli- 
cation and most 6f our farmers know that 
in a good superphosphate th get good, 
solid plant. food and not a mere stimulant. 


Burning Out Stumps with Saltpeter. 


WILLIAM P. BROOKS, MASS AGRI COLLEGE. 


A few years since we gave this reputed 
method a careful trial. Our results are 
stated in the tenth annual report of the 
Hatch experiment station from which I 
take the following: A correspondent in one 
of our agricultural papers during the sum- 
mer of 1895 reported that he had found 
it possible to destroy stumps in the follow- 
ing manner: 

A hole 1 or 2 inches in diameter, accord- 
ing to the size of the tree, and 18 inches 
deep, is to be bored in the stump. Into 
this put from 1% to two ounces of saltpeter, 
fill with water and plug tightly. Six months 
later, put into the same hole about one 
gill of kerosene oil, and set fire to it. The 
correspondent stated: ‘The stump will 
smolder away without blazing, even down 
to every part of the roots, leaving nothing 
but ashes.” ; 

On November 4, 1895, 50 stumps of trees 
cut in 1894, including maple, hickory, 
hemlock, white pine, yellow birch and elm, 
were bored according to directions. On 
December 11 saltpeter and water were put 
into the holes, according to directions, and 
the holes plugged. During July, 1896, the 
plugs were removed, the holes filled with 
kerosene, and an attempt made to burn the 
stumps. It was found that not even the 
oil would burn. A portion of the stumps 
were left until June, 1897, when another 
attempt was made to burn them, using a 
low-test oil, called paraffin gas oil. The 
stumps are still in the field. The method 
has been given a thorough trial, but must 
be regarded as a complete failure. 
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MANURE SPREADER 


Until you have received our catalogue, 
Because t est Spreader is 
x the "Sect to Buy. 


This cut shows Safety Board raised for spreading. 
The 20th .Century Spreader oneente. anything 
and ae WITHOUT BEAKAGE Works 
pertecels ta L E, ASHES, PLASTER OR VERY 
VERY DRY MANURE. 
A boy can operate it and the hired man can’t 
break it. AGENTS WANTED, 








The J. S. Kemp p Mfg. «Co. 


NEWARK VALLEY 








Sow all kinds of grain and grass.seeds 

: erfectly. Save {% of seed and % of 

fabor. 25 years the standard and sent 

anywhere on trial. How to earn one in three 
hours and circulars sent free. Address ~ 


Champion Seeder Go. Urbana, Ind. ; 





Complete Fertilizers 
For ALL CROPS 


and Fertilizing Materials. 


Factory, Fells Point. 
Office, SOUTH AND 
I WATER STREETS, 


| WM. DAVISON & CO. 5222:29% 3%. 


BOG POWER 


Fertilizers 
From FACTORY 
to-FARM. 








Best, Cheapest. 
Harder Mfg Co. 
Cobleskill, N.Y. 
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rapidly, evenly nd better better than 
it can possibly be done by hand. 
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Past Believing | 


the amount of time, labor and money this machine saves 
you, say nothing of increased 4 


crops its use will produce. 


THE IMPROVED KEMP MANURE ‘SPREADER 


onan 4m 3 
au fa tells: 1s sapot "How to 


meneben a that the y 
by ourselves. 


tpapert, make ead it just where you want it and 
oeaat 166 6 our new illustrated 
Big Crops.”. Catalog mailed free. 
aland genuine Kemp Manure Spreader is the one 


KEMP & BURPEE MFC. CO... BOX 32. SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 


in any desired quantity per acre. 
ted catalog, which describes improvements in de- 
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Feed Fertilizer Grain Brill. 


Tn and peas in any quanti: 
onany hind ot af phosphate, damp or =, 
clover and other 
seeds e ther in. frome or pein hoes. Low down— 


easy toload. Easiest draft known to ceils. “Send for 
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» Engine, Saw Mill and Threshing 
Catelog—Pree. 


“A.B. FARQUHAR 60., Ltd., York, Pa. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtoa. 


Volume 69 
Grange Opportunity and Responsibility. 





Jj. J. BELL, ASSISTANT STEWARD, NEW YORK 
STATE GRANGE, REPORT DELIVERED THIS 
WEEK BEFORE THE STATE GRANGE AT OLEAN, 


The office of assistant steward in the 
grange may mean seemingly little, but 
when we consider 
an assistant in the 
phenomena of life 
as symbolized in 
the grange, it re- 
veals and awakens 
tremendous ' issues 
and responsibilities. 
Let us first careful- 
ly examine our sit- 
uation, then deter- 
mine what to do, 
and the most im- 
portant part of all, 
having determined 
what to do, do it. 
One glance at our 
environments as ag- 
riculturists reveals 
to us this fact that the farmer, like those in 
pther vocations, has his order or organiza- 
tion. While numerically he may outnumber 
others, yet in point of being wholly united 
in thorough organization, others seem to 
outclass him, and through their thoroughly 
equipped organization, other vocations are 
reaping advantages which in some phases 
must -~rove detrimental to the farmer. 
Summing up, the grand total then is, the 
farmer through neglect of all uniting in 
some organization for self-protection and 
self-advancement, is not measuring up to 





MR BELL. 


For Week Ending February 8, 1902 


the fullness of the stature of his possible 
greatness, 

He is hardly keeping pace with other 
orders and organizations, and most pre- 
sumably because a smaller per cent of 
farmers than representatives of other voca- 
tions are properly organized ‘for united 
work. His loss in failing to organize is 
evident, as the great achievements already 
accomplished by farmers, as well as those 
of other vocations, have been wrought 
through organization. Therefore, the times 
seemingly demand organized effort and con- 
clusively demonstrate that isolated labors 
in legiglative matters are simply a back 
number. 

The dawning century is not past, but in 
the future. We may read in the past the 
possible greatness of the future. Past ideas 
and methods, without renovation and im- 
provement, will not suffice to meet the ad- 
vanced issues of to-day, much less those of 
the future. The watchword, then, must be 
Onward! Improvement! and the _ central 
idea, “In union alone is there strength.” 

As an order, we are facing gigantic pub- 
lic problems. Those outside the gate will 
look inquiringly on asking how this great 
farmers’ organization, the grange, will 
measure up in facing these issues. Patrons, 
let us at this session take a wise stand on 
all important legislative matters. 

The world has arrived at the conclusion 
that brains, not muscles, achieve success 
and that brains or as we term it, genius, is 
simply our own active, persevering, indefat- 
igable efforts brought up logically and 
determinedly to accomplish the desired 
achievement. The farmer, then, may be- 
come a success or a failure, not alone by 
dint of hard labor but by labor and genius 


No. 6 


properly blended. So the order or society 
may achieve success, not alone by doing, 
but by doing and doing it understandingly. 
A person may be full to overflowing with 
facts and information and still be a fool. 
To be educated is to be so trained in all 
abilities, perceptive faculties and analytic 
powers that no matter how difficult the sur- 
roundings you can see what the occasion 
demands and master the situation rather 
than letting that master you. 

Nothing within the reach of the young 
man on the farm can better expand his 
mental abilities than grange schooling. It 
has shown that underneath the slouch hat 
of many a farmer’s boy was the materia! 
for a full fledged man, when properly 
developed. We are apt to laud genius and 
while we admit that it does and should 
command admiration, let us not forget that - 
character secures respect in its highest and 
noblest form, for character is the noblest 
part of man. Robertson says, “Do right 
and God’s recompense to you will be the 
power of doing more right. Give and God’s 
reward to you will be the spirit of giving 
more. Love and God will repay you with 
the capacity for more love.” Let us not 
narrow these principles down to the spirit- 
ual life alone. Let them embrace the moral 
also, wafting their sweet polishing influ- 
ence throughout the man himself. They 
are but the fundamental principles of the 
grange and on such a foundation the hardy, 
true-blooded yeomanry of this nation will 
supplant vice with virtue, will supplant 
ignorance with knowledge, will supplant 
isolation with brotherhood co-operation on 
the ramparts of every community where 
the grange holds sway. Will you support 

[To Page 205.] 








COTTAGE GRANGE MALL AND CATTARAUGUS POMONA GRANGE---See Page 211 
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Producing and Marketing Popcorn. 


PROF JOHN W. LLOYD, ILLINOIS. 


There are three standard varieties of 
popcorn on the market: Rice, the rough- 
kerneled corn, which is probably the best 
general purpose variety, since it keeps 
better than any other; Pearl, the smooth, 
small-kerneled corn, and Bight-Rowed or 
Yankee, a smooth variety with very large 
kernels, which is in especial demand for 
sugar-coating and stringing. Colored and 
variegated corns are salable, but at a 
discount. 

The requirements for the production of a 
good crop of popcorn are essentially the 
same as for field corn, and the crop is 
grown more or less throughout the entire 
corn belt. Some growers make a specialty 
of it, and plant as much as 100 acres each 
year. The average yield per acre is about 
one ton (50 bushels), though yields of two 
tons per acre are occasionally obtained. 
Under the same conditions of soil, weather 
and cultivation, popcorn will usually yield 
as many bushels per acre as field corn, and 
sometimes slightly more. 

In planting popcorn, care sould be taken 
to avoid getting it too thick. The kernels 
are so small that if they are planted with 
a check-rower carrying the plate ordinarily 
used for field corn, too many will be 
dropped in a place. A special plate should 
be procured if necessary, so that the pop- 
corn may be planted properly. It does best 
when grown with about the same number 
of stalks per hill as are allowable in the 
ease of field corn. 

GATHERING THE CROP DIFFICULT. 


It is tiresome work gathering a crop of 
popcorn, because the ears are so small when 
compared with field corn, and they must 
be husked clean. Two men will gather only 
45 or 50 bushels in a day, so that the 
expense of harvesting the crop is consider- 
ably greater than for field corn. However, 
the popcorn is ready to husk earlier than 
the field corn, so that it is usually out of 
the way by the time the latter crop de- 
mands attention. It is, therefore, a crop 
which the general farmer can grow with- 
out hiring extra hands at husking time. 

Considerable care is necessary in the cur- 
ing and storage of a crop of popcorn. It 
must be kept under cover, in a place nei- 
ther too damp nor too dry. Until it has 
reached a certain degree of dryness, it 
will not pop; if allowed to become too dry, 
it looses forever its popping qualities, and 
ts practically worthless. It is not consid- 
ered good feed for farm animals, with the 
exception of turkeys. 


CURING THE CURN. 


To cure the corn, some growers arrange 
a series of floors in their cribs, one above 
the other, and place the corn only a foot 
deep on each floor. This arrangement is 
particularly desirable if the corn is husked 
a little green, since it will prevent heating 
and will insure thorough curing. After 
the corn is well cured, there is sometimes 
danger of its becoming too dry if left spread 
out in thin layers, though it has __ been 
known to keep perfectly for two years in 
this condition. So much depends upon 
the atmospheric conditions that no definite 
statement can be made as to how long 
popcorn will keep. The time varies all the 
way from one to four years. After the crop 
has become sufficiently dry to pop well, 
it will usually ke@p better in bulk than 
spread out in thin layers. A crop in stor- 
age should be tested from time to time to 
see how it is keeping. 


MARKET FOR POPCORN. 


There is no fixed market for popcorn, and 
the price is so variable that elevator men 


, are often afraid to handle the crop. There 


are, however, dealers who make a specialty 
of popeorn, and these are the ones 
through whom it is usually the most sat- 
isfactory to dispose of the crop. Popcorn 
is always bought and sold by sample. Upon 
receipt of a sample, the dealer shells. off 


FIELD AND FARM 


and carefully measures a given quantity 
of the corn, usually one pint; then pops it, 
and measures the popped corn. 
to be paid for the corn is based upon the 
amount of increase in popping. A good 
sample of corn will increase about 20 times. 
Such corn is usually worth from a dollar 
to a dollar and a half per 100 pounds. 


or 


Manure Heap the Farmers’ Gold Mine, 


GEORGE HANAWALT, WESTMORELAND CO, PA. 


To properly build a compost heap, first 
find a dry spot of ground near a well or a 
brook. Make a layer of stable manure 
three inches thick, then one inch of slaked 
lime, and finally two inches of earth, which 
may be swamp muck, yard scrapings, mud 
or dry earth. This layer cannot be dis- 
pensed with where lime is used. Repeat 
these layers in same order until the pile 
is four to six feet high. The bulk may be 
increased by a layer of either straw, swamp 
grass, green weeds, sawdust, fine shavings 
or any garbage.that will spread evenly on 
the land. This fibrous layer may be thick 
or thin according to the material Bt hand, 
and should be put immediately under the 
lime. 

Salt may be mixed through the pile at 
the rate of a barrel to 100 to 200 bushels of 
the mixture. Wood ashes may take the 
place of the lime. The pile should be well 
stacked up and may be built in sections 
six or eight feet wide until it forms a 
Square block. 

The whole should be covered with earth 
and made moderately wet. In a dry time 
it should be watered occasionally. It should 
be put up at least two months before it is 
to be spread, and may be applied to any 
crop as a top-dressing before planting. This 
mixture may be improved by working it 
over a month before using and may- be 
applied at the rate of from 100 to 200 bush- 


els to the acre. 
a —______ 


My Last Year’s Potato Experience. 


A. L. SMITH, WIS TONSIN. 


Potatoes are very scarce here as well as 
in other places. Howéver, this is. not true 
with me. Last winter, when I had plenty 
of time, I hauled my manure and spread 
it upon the snow. In the spring I plowed 
my ground with a 16-inch sulky plow to the 
depth of about six inches. I then dragged 
it twice, marking it off both ways, using a 
3% foot marker. My seed potatces were 
dropped by hand and covered with a corn 
plow. Y 

During the very dry weather of last sum- 
mer I Kept my cultivator going, stirring the 
surface soil and keeping it loose until just 
before the potatoes blossomed, when I went 
through them with a hiller. and hilled them 
both ways. ~ This was the last. treatment 
for haying came on and [I could not get 
time to cultivate the potatoes. The season 
was exceedingly dry and frequent cultiva- 
tion helped hold the moisture. I harvested 
350 Dushels of salable potatoes from four 
acres. This yield I considered exceedingly 
good for the season. Most of my neigh- 
bors had scarcely enough for their own 
use. I sold all I could spare at 60 cents a 
bushel. That was a good price. My pota- 
toes are Burbank seedlings. 


Raising Cowpeas for Seed. 7 


L. M. 


The growth of cowpeas for’ manuring 
land, for hay and for seed is rapidly ex- 
tending throughout the Maryland and Dela- 
ware peninsula. As a land renovator it is 
valued highly, especially on land that is 
not too light. It gives increasing satisfac- 
tion as a hay crop and there is a strong de- 
mand for seed from all parts of the coun- 
try. More seed was grown and saved the 
past year than heretofore, but most of it 
is still in farmers’ hands, as they dislike to 
sell at present prices.. An occasional: -car- 
load has been secured at about $1.25. per 
bushel. If the market goes to $1.75 or $2, a 


The price - 


large increase of acreage for seed purposes 
will be planted. 

As ordinarily harvested the yield ranges 
from 15 to 18 bushels per acre. The most 
popular variety is the Early Black, though 
some earlier maturing but less known vari- 
ties are preferred in some sections for seed. 
Experienced men claim that the price will 
not get much lower until some better meth- 
od of shelling the seed is found. The usual 
practice is to pick the pods by hand and 
separate them with a pea sheller, or thresh 
out by hand. It costs from 40 to 50 cents 
per. bushel by this method. The hand 
sheller cleans from 50 to 60 bushels per day. 

Attempts have been made to shell with a 
wheat separator by making some changes 
in the mechanism, but generally with poor 
success, and although some machines seem 
to do better work than others too many 
peas are broken in the process. The small 
seeded varieties suffer less from breakage 
than the Early Black and larger kinds. C. 
C, Brown of Delaware threshed 200 bushels 
of New Era, a very small-seeded kind, with 
2 wheat threshing outfit, passing the entire 
hay through the machine. The expense was 
small and there were no split peas, but he 
estimated that 20% or more remained in 
the hay. However, he secured an average 
of 18 bushels per acre and was quite well 
satisfied. 


Nitragin and Its Use. 


WILLIAM P. BROOKS, MASS. AGRI COLLEGE. 


Nitragin is a. special culture containing 
bacteria for use in connection with plants 
belonging to the clover family. As the 
yeast cake contains the germs of the yeast 
plant, the ‘growth of which causes the 
bread to rise, so nitragin contains the 
germs of the bacteria or the bacteria them- 
selves which are found in. the nodules on 
the roots of plants of the clover family, 
and which give to these plants the ability 
to make use of atmospheric nitrogen. Ni- 
tragin might be called, then, the farmer’s 
yeast cake. 

The bacteria found in the nodules on the 
roots of different plants of. the clover fam- 
ily are supposed to.be for the most part of 
distinct species for each, and thus there 
are many different kinds of nitragin, such 
as clover nitragin, soy bean nitragin, vetch 
nitragin, cowpea nitragin, etc. Nitragin is 
produced so far as Iam aware only in Ger- 
many. 

Several. yéars.ago the Bowker fertilizer 
company procured a stock and sold or gave 
away a number of packages of it. With 
what success it was used I do not know. 
In. our. experiments we have found it of 
use only. in the case of plants new to the lo- 
eality. It appears to be true that the ap- 
propriate- bacteria are almost everywhere 
abundant in different localities for all plants 
‘which have long been grown in:said loeali- 
ties. 


A Stake Puller—The illustration shows a 

simple, effective and very convenient im- 

plement for 

pulling up 

stakes when 

removing an 

old fence. A 

stout pry has 

two round iron 

arms attached 

by - staples .to 

its end, as 

shown. The 

iron has its 

ends turned in 

4 and drawn to 

shies) a point so 

that it can be driven into the stake, when 

the latter can be pulled up with ease. If 

the stake is large, the arms can easily be 

sprung apart so that the points_can be 
driven in on each side. 


A-Mixed Grain Ration is best for pigs. 
All corn is good only for fattening and then 
six or eight weeks’ feeding is as long as it 
can be profitably used. 











The National Forest Reserves. 


L. H. PAMMELL, IOWA. 





The interest in forest reserves not only 
comes from the west, but every section of 
the country appreciates the need of more 
forest reserves, and that they shall be bet- 
ter taken care of. This interest is felt not 
only in states where magnificent forests 
once existed and have been destroyed in a 
reckless manner, but the prairie states 
like Iowa and Nebraska have shown their 
interest in this matter. 

The question of timber for future genera- 
tions is one of great importance. The for- 
est crop, unlike all other agricultural crops, 
is slow in maturing. It has been estimated 
that the supply of mature timber at the 
present rate of consumption will last this 
country about 50 years. It will be seen, 
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FORESTRY 


during the season when it is most needed 
than formerly. During spring the water 
goes off in a rush, the streams are raging 
torrents. If the forest covering is protect- 
ed this water would be released much more 
slowly and there would be. much more wa- 
ter during the growing period than now. 
The grazing question is a vexed one and 
the only hopeful solution of the question is 
government control, 

As to the future control of the national 
forest reserves, it seems to me that they 
should be placed under the direction of the 
secretary of agriculture. This would put 
them in the hands of the bureau of for- 
estry, where they will be properly taken 
care of. With an excellent staff of trained 
foresters now in the bureau, the country 
can well feel assured that this adminis- 
tration will be for the best interests of the 
country. Questions requiring technical 
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A DOWN-EAST OBJECT LESSON IN FOREST DEVELOPMENT 


therefore, that unless the remaining timber 
is protected in some way that a timber 
famine will soon be at hand. The produc- 
tion of timber vitally interests every com- 
munity, and as the product from the for- 
est is so slow in maturing, it is no more 
than right that the general government 
should share in the responsibilities of tak- 
ing care of our forests. If the forest crop 
could be matured in one generation, indi- 
viduals might aid in undertaking the re- 
forestation of large areas. 

The question of forest reserves is one of 
peculiar interest to the people of the moun- 
tain states. A vast area in the so-called 
arid belt cam be made to produce bountiful 
crops provided there is water for irrigation. 
The forest reserves have been laid out with 
a view to preserving the watersheds of the 
important streams, whose waters are used 
for irrigation purposes, It is true that 
there are much larger areas under irriga- 
tion now than formerly, and that much 
more water is needed for irrigation. The 
streams are, however, carrying less water 


skill are constantly arising and must be 
solved, and can only be solved by a trained 
forester. 


More Nut Trees Will Pay. 


WILLIAM R. LAZENBY, OHIO. 








The black walnut and the butternut may 
be grown in almost any deep, rich, moist 
soil. They each have quite a wide range 
and thrive in almost any good soil that is 
not too dry. These two well known nut 
trees are often found together, but the 
walnut is more common in the south and 
west, the butternut in the north and east. 

The chestnut has a somewhat narrower 
range, but succeeds well on most sandstone 
ridges and in soils that contain little or no 
lime. The forign chestnuts may be suc- 
cessfully grafted on our native. The nuts 
are larger but so far as I have tested 
them they are inferior in quality. It seems 
to me that the common American chestnut 
is admirably suited for roadside planting 
wherever the soil is congenial. 
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Several species of hickory might also be 
used. For ornamental purposes there are 
few trees that excel the hickory in variety 
and beauty of foliage. The nuts are also 
valuable, the better varieties commanding 
a good price in the market. Among the 
more desirable sorts are the better varie- 
ties of the shell or shagbark, and the white 
heart hickory. In favorable sections south 
of the latitude 40 degrees the pecan can 
be easily grown. 

The hickory in its varieties is perhaps 
less particular in its soil requirements than 
almost any other nut tree. It is found on 
sandy ridges, clay hillsides and rich low- 
lands. It is a tree that delights in a shade 
of underbrush, but grows well in open 
groves. Hickory nuts are extremely vari- 
able in size and quality, Only the large, 
thin-shelled, sweet-kerneled varieties 
should be selected for planting. The pecan 
is a southwestern species. Its eastern 
natural limit is central Kentucky, and its 
northern a little north of the Ohio river. 
It is believed by some that it may be suc- 
cessfully cultivated wherever the peach is 
grown. 

Our age is too eminently materialistic to 
see beauty absent from money value. To 
those who can only be induced to plant 
trees because it will pay in dollars and 
cents I urge the superior advantages of 
our nut-bearing trees especially for road- 
side planting. 


Intelligent Forestry Is Profitable. 


*JOHN GIFFORD, NEW YORK. 








Sylviculture, or the culture of forest trees, 
agriculture and horticulture cannot be sep- 
arated by hard and fast lines; one blends 
into the other. One great difference be- 
tween them is that the two latter give 
a@ yearly return, while the former takes 
years or even centuries to mature. Such a 
distinction is not entirely true, for proper- 
ly managed sylviculture will give annual 
returns. A spruce forest will show per 
acre almost innumerable seedlings, yet at 
ten years should contain only 4000 trees, at 
20 2000, at 40 1000, at 60 500, at 80 350, and at 
100 250 trees. Fifteen-sixteenths should be 
removed in 90 years. The agriculturist 
stirs and cultivates his crops. It has never 
been demonstrated that timber trees could 
not be profitably cultivated. is 

Sylviculture properly managed will yield 
wood for fuel, fences, building purposes, 
etc. Poor land and land not fit for other 
purposes can be used and it can be readily 
combined with agriculture. It gives a pro- 
tection from natural but destructive forces 
and adds variety and beauty to the land- 
scape. It permits the establishment of 
many other industries, such as small saw- 
mills, pulp, box and kindling wood facto- 
ries, wood alcohol manufactories, sugar 
maple camps, etc. Forests could be ad- 
vantageously pastured except while young. 
A great difficulty is fires. Wide fire lanes 
tilled or kept bare and established or made 
as are public roads will prove a remedy. 





A Profitable Growth of Pine Forestsa— 
The accompanying illustration gives a 
hint of what may be done in the line of 
practical forestry. This is a small portion 
of a pine woodland owned by Nathaniel 
Morton of Plymouth county, Mass, which 
was given reasonable care and brought in 
a few years to this state of general excel- 
lence. Ten years ago, this piece was a 
mixture of white pine and scrub oak. The 
scrub oak was cut out and the pine 
trimmed up and the results are very strik- 
ing. - 





Evergreens are the most effective wind- 
breaks, their dense growth enabling a nar- 
rower spread to give the same protection 
as a wider deciduous growth.—[J. P. Dun- 
lap, Nebraska. 





*From an address delivered at the win- 
ter meeting of the New Jersey horticultural 
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Governing Factors in Oats Market. 


Interesting developments this winter and 
spring are possible in oats. Centering in 
Chicago, large speculative trading in May 
delivery is a matter of more than passing 
moment. The sharp flurry early last week, 
when the price temporarily broke five cents 
per bushel, and almost as quickly recov- 
ered, is regarded by many traders as a pre- 
cursor of further erratic conditions to be 
expected. While prices are unusually high, 
taking one year with another, this market 
has attracted to its support some of the 
shrewdest speculators in the grain trade. 
One of these is believed to hold contracts 
for 10,000,000 bushels oats, to be delivered in 
Chicago during the month of May. Those 
who have sold “short” to this operator are 
also big speculators, who have evidently 
long believed that prices are too high, and 
ought to slump sharply by spring. 

OATS PRICES AT CHICAGO, NO 2 CASH. 
[In cents per bushel.] 





January May July September 

. eee 41 @46% ? ? 
a 23%@24% 2 @3l 2714@39 33%! 

amas te tn ae cat 2144.@24% 21 
SR S0as6e 264%4@27% 24 27% 20 25 21 pc 
er 214%2@24 26 @32 20% @26 20% 
16 @17 7 @18% 17 @18 1 
BE Scwcee 17 @19% 18 @19% 15 @I18% 1444%@17 
PR: 27% @30 28 @3l 2214@25% 184@20 
. Ta 27 @29% 32%@36%4 28%@48 27%4@31 


@32 29 @32—s 22 @30%- 234%]O29% 

Traders bullishly inclined, including the 
one with the big holdings for May delivery, 
point to the strong statistical position. 
They begin their argument with the fact 
that the latest crop was short; 100 to 150 
millons under a normal year, and 200,000,000 
bushels below what may be known as a 
fuli crop. Exports are small, but this does 
not disturb them, as they believe the en- 
tire crop will be needed at home before an- 
other is available. The visible supply in 
public warehouses in the United States and 
Canada approximates only 4,000,000 bushels, 
compared with 15,000,000 bushels at the 
close of January last year and the amount 
last named reduced to 10% millions by the 
first of March. Total stocks in Chicago are 
scant 2,000,000 bushels, in both public and 
private elevators, and of course a very 
large proportion, while merchantable, is 
not of a grade to pass on speculative con- 
tracts. Stocks are decreasing as usual at 
this time of year, and receipts are running 
materially less than a year ago, farmers 
showing indisposition to market freely, 
even at present high prices. The break of 
last week was regarded in the light of a 
bear raid, whieh prevailed but a _ short 
time, and was followed by comparative 
steadiness. 

A chief argument of bearish operators is 
the very high price level. With No 2 mixed 
oats in store throughout January at 41@47 
cents per bushel, and May held close to 42 
@45 cents (barring temporary depression), 
the price appears high to buyers. The 
cash demand has been somewhat indiffer- 
ent, although domestic requirements are 
always urgent, and since last week’s break 
some improvement in this direction is noted. 
As‘ shown in accompanying tables, oats 
sold as low as.16 to 18 cents, following good 
crops. The market at present is very sensi- 
tive. 

OATS CROP AND MOVEMENT FOR TEN YEARS, 

[in millions and tenths of millions.] 


July e Visible 
to June 30 Crop Z%xports On farms aupply 
DEE éscecenes 700.9 *7.6 ? ? 
PE ‘Assnuaeee $32.3 37.0 299 10.6 
ae 869.0 41.4 322 6.1 
1B9B-9 ...ccceee 799.0 30.3 281 10.0 
MEE achcéwthe 814.1 69.1 291 13.2 
EE Wiggen eehe 717.3 35.0 286 13.8 
BD deccesces 904.0 13.0 415 7.0 
1894-5 .......= 694 0.6 254 6.6 
EE Scasecsss 639 8 “+ 2.6 
BBOBAS 2.000800. 661 2.4 _— a4 

*Six months to January 1, 1902. 
— asa! 


Lettuce for Young Chicks or ducks is one 
of the best vegetables. It is easily grown 


and should generally be fed whole to chicks 
which like the fun of picking a head to 
pieces. 


Chop it for ducks. 





Railroads Give Secret Rates. 


The freight rebates ,granted by the rail- 
road companies to big shippers mounts into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. This fact 
was brought out during the January inves- 


‘tigations, carried on by the interstate com- 


merce commission relating to the move- 
ment of packing house products, grain 
and flour. The annual report of the 
commission, recently transmitted to con- 
gress, develops some interesting facts, 
Eastbound railroads freely cut export rates 
on wheat 2% cents per 100 pounds below 
the published tariff, Chicago to the sea- 
board. 

From Buffalo to New York, the railroads 
made a very low rate upon wheat received 
from lake steamers, but did not make a 
correspondingly low rate on export flour, 
Rates west of Chicago are of equal impor- 
tance. The open wheat tariff from Kansas 
City to Chicago has been 12 cents per 100 
pounds and the actual rate as low as 6 
cents; to Galveston, the domestic rate 37 
cents and the export rate 15 cents; favor- 
able to foreign milling interests and against 
our own. Export flour does not move 
through Galveston and New Orleans, ex- 
cept in a small way, and the competition, 
therefore, which produces some marked 
effect upon wheat, is not felt in the case 
of flour. 

Another manifestation is seen in the prac- 
tice in the west of “allowing some person 
a concession, which enables him to handle 
all the grain transported upon a particular 


railway. The commission concludes, among _ 


other things, that grain moves from points 
of origin to the seaboard generally upon 
secret rates. The effect of this is to dis- 
criminate in favor of the foreigner, to give 
preference. to particular shippers, to ex- 
clude from business the small operator. In 
dressed meats, the established tariff east 
of Chicago had been cut 3% cents to five 
cents per 100 pounds. West of Chicago, the 
rates on these products were two to five 
cents lower than published tariff. Some- 
times rebates were paid, sometimes. the 
freight was billed at the cut rate, and 
sometimes the published rate was reduced 
when the freight money was paid. 

The law is interpreted by the courts as 
of such a character that the interstate 
commerce commission is unable to enforce 
its rulings. “For this reason prosecutions 
otherwise sustainable can rarely be success- 
ful; and this is particularly the case where 
there is an extensive demoraliaziton of 
rates, and consequently the greatest need 
for the application of criminal remedies. 
Departure from the published rate is the 
thing which can be shown and the thing 
which should be visited with fitting 
punishment.” 

ER 

Find a Market for Ferns—In the little 
town of Hinsdale, Mass, the collecting and 
marketing of the sword ferns, which grow 
profusely on the Berkshire hills, has be- 
come a business of no small proportions. 
Louis Brogue, the largest dealer in town, 
placed 10,000,000 in cold storage this sea- 
son and these he is now shipping to New 
York and other large cities all over the 
country. He stored 3,000,000 in Hinsdale, 
all of which have been shipped. The re- 
maining 7,000,000 were stored in Springfield. 
Good prices are realized. 





Marketing Smaii Fruits—A progressive 
Franklin Co (Mass) farmer, H. C. Haskell, 
markets his currants and grapes in the 
form of wine. It finds a ready sale as soon 
as aged enough for market, which is at one 
year. If older, it is considered better. The 
crop of last year was over 1000 gallons. It 
is sold mostly for family and medicinal uses. 


The Average Food Cost of milk of all 
the breeds in the model dairy was between 
1.26 and 1.50 cwts per quart. The cows 
were all in flush of milk and these figures 
would not do to take for the yearly aver- 
age when the cows would produce little 
or nothing for a few weeks. 








COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 
Progressive Fruit Growing. 





Tillage for the Orchard. 


“G. HAROLD POWELL, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 





High intensive tillage has the result of 
making plants grow better. The first ob- 
ject of tillage is to make soil fine so that 
plants can grow into it. The next object 
I wish to lay down, that we till primarily 
to make land rich. The principal elements 
of food that plants use are potash and phos 
phoric acid. Every acre of soil, I judge, 
in New England, has from 5000 to 40,000 
pounds of this in the first foot of soil over 
an acre of ground. This store is wisely 
locked up so that it is not easily extracted 
and if it wasn’t some enterprising Yankee 
would be getting it to sell. It is not how to 
buy commercial fertilizers, but first how 
to utilize the stores of plant food already 
in the soil. Talk about the New England 
soil, all it wants is stirring up. I judge if 
most of the abandoned farms were proper- 
ly stirred up they would show an aston- 
ishingly large amount of plant good. Our 
fruit crops suffer more from lack of mois- 
ture than lack of good plant food. 

If it had not been for weeds, we would 
not have learned about tillage. Soil is made 
up of mineral matter and of vegetable mat- 
ter. A piece of new land is rich in vege- 
table matter. A cover crop for an orchard 
is simply a plant that stays upon the 
ground until you plow the ground the fol- 
lowing spring. First I want to define the 
fundamental object. The most extensive 
element of plant food is nitrogen. It is sol- 
uble and dissolves quickly. The greatest 
loss of this element occurs in winter un- 
less there is something fo take it up and 
then be turned under in the spring. 

One of the dangers of winterkilling 
through the fhaufficient ripening or hard- 
ening down of buds is overcome through 
the use of a cover crop. Fruit buds are 
tender when growth continues too late in 
the fall. The whole of the fall ought to be 
used in hardening down. One of the best 
ways to accomplish this is to put in a crop 
on the ground that will grow and take up 
the available plant food and thereby stop 
down the fruit trees so they will harden 
down, Another object of the cover crop is 
to dry out the moisture in the spring. By 
a cover crop you can plow from one to two 
weeks earlier in the spring on this account. 
It is-a mistake to allow the cover crop to 
go too long in the spring before plowing 
under and to remove too much moisture 
from soil. 

A cover crop adds vegetable matter to the 
soil and replaces the matter burned out 


-year by year by culture. One of the ad- 


vantages of the cover crop is to make the 
soil spongy so that it will hold moisture. 
The ideal time of sowing cover crops de- 
pends on the season, but should be about 
the time the trees cease their growth. Some 
allow the cover crop to grow in spring, and 
if it is crimson clover, to do so till it comes 
into bloom. I believe that this is wrong. 
The best growth we can get on an orchard 
is in the spring. Two weeks in early May 
are worth more than six weeks later. The 
cover crop should not be allowed to absorb 
too much from the soil in the spring, and 
early plowing is best for early growth of 
the orchard. Crimson clover, cowpeas or 
other crops that have the power of gather- 
ing nitrogen from the air make good cover 
crops. . Turnips, rye, oats and others do not, 





Sugar Makers to Meet—The 9th annual 


meeting of the Vt maple sugar makers’ 
assn will be held at Burlington Feb 5-6. 
Among the Five topics to be discussed will 
be the followimg: The treatment of old and 
second growth forests for profit and pres- 
ervation, C. H. Green of White River Junc- 
tion; Forestry, Hon Gifford Pinchot, dept 
of forestry, Washington. D C. Results of 
four seasons experimental work on the 
flow of maple sap. Prof E. R. Jones and 
Prof C. H. James of the Vt exper sta; 
Preparing and marketing the maple prod- 
ucts. 























Cheap Remeay tor San Jose Scale. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON, NEW YORK. 


For some time I have felt that the effi- 
ciency of the lime, sulphur and salt wash, 
ps0 extensively used on the Pacific coast 
for the destruction of scale insects and 
other fruit tree pests, had not been suffi- 
ciently tested in eastern orchards to war- 
rant a general conclusion that it was not 
an effective remedy. From tests made in 
a practical way iast season in Delaware. 
Maryland, New Jersey and Canada, it seems 
perfectly clear that this material can be 
used over a wide area to good advantage 
in orchards infested with San Jose scale. 
In all cases the material was applied early 
in the spring, just before the buds opened. 
In Delaware it was used upon apple, plum 
and pear trees; in New Jersey on peach, 
pear and plum, and in Maryland and Can- 
ada on peach and apple. About 1500 peach 
and apple trees were sprayed in a Blue 
Ridge mountain orchard, between March 
22 and April 13. In some cases the blos- 
soms of the peach. were almost open and 
the wash drew the color somewhat, but did 
not kill more than 3 to 5% of the buds. It 
was far more effective in checking the scale 
than any other material used. 

The cost will vary somewhat, but should 
not exceed 1% to 2 cents per gallon at the 
most in any location, and can be made for 
less in sections where lime is abundant and 
easily obtained. The material should be 
applied while still hot or warm, with an 
ordinary spray pump, such as used for bor- 
deaux. The mixture is rather difficult to 
prepare at first, but when the proper equip- 
ment is secured and the necessary mate- 
rials are on hand, it is no more difficult to 
make than the whale oil soap or kerosene 
emulsion washes. The secret of the suc- 
cess depends largely upon the manner in 
which the material is made and the thor- 
oughness with which it is applied to the 
trees. Those who desire to experiment this 
season in sections where it has not been 
thoroughly tested should use the following 
formula and spray just before the buds 
open in the spring. 


THE INGREDIENTS BEQUIRED 


The materials are as follows: Unslaked 
lime, 40 pounds; flour of sulphur, 20 pounds; 
common salt, 15 pounds; and water enough 
to make 60 gallons. At first take 10 pounds 
lime and 20 pounds sulphur and boil thor- 
oughly in 20 gallons water over a good fire 
for an hour and a half, or until the sulphur 
is thoroughly dissolved. When the solution 
assumes an amber color, it is an indication 
that the sulphur is practically all dissolved. 
It should be stirred frequently during the 
boiling process. The remainder of the lime, 
30 pounds, should be slaked thoroughly by 
pouring hot water over it. Add the 15 
pounds salt while it is still boiling and stir 
occasionally until the salt is dissolved. 
The lime and salt material is then added to 
the lime and sulphur solution thoroughly 
stirred and cooked half an hour longer. 
Enough hot water should then be added to 
make 60 gallons. 

Before being placed in the spray pump it 
should be thoroughly strained through a 
fine mesh strainer to keep foreign particles 
out of the spray pump. Where a traction 
engine or other boiler is available, the ma- 
terial can be boiled with steam. In such 
cases the solution is. more quickly made 
and is not so difficult to prepare. Where 
only small quantities are needed, large 
iron kettles, feed cookers or any other ves- 
sel used on the farm for boiling water can 
be used. Fruit growers should not place 
too much confidence in this new remedy, 
but should give it a thorough trial in their 
orchards, in a small way, in comparison 
with 25% crude petroleum and the two- 
pound-solution of whale oil soap. A suffi- 
cient number of trees should be taken to 


make it a commercial experiment rather 
than confine it to a few trees. Wherever 
it has been tried under the conditions 


named above it has been entirely satisfac- 


FIGHTING INSECT PESTS 


tory. In every case where it was used last 
year the owners are going to spray more 
extensively this season with it, 


Lime, Salt and Sulphur in New Jersey. 


Ll, M. 








A pioneer and enthusiast in the use of 
the lime, salt and sulphur wash as a rem- 
edy for San Jose scale is N. G. Creely of 
Burlington county, N J. In the early spring 
of 1901 he sprayed a 12-acre peach orchard 
of large three-year-old trees that were bad- 
ly incrusted with scale. The result was al- 
most magical. Not only was the scale all 
killed, so far as a rigid inspection could de- 
termine, but the trees were uninjured, and 
making instead a phenomenal growth of 
leaf and wood. Notwithstanding the wet, 
rainy spring, the wash remained on the 
trees all summer and was plainly apparent 
at picking time. THe spraying was inter- 
rupted by rains, but was continued as soon 
as trees were dry, and neither that applied 
before nor after the rain was washed off. 
The trees are now strong, healthy and re- 
markably clean. 

The material is so inexpensive that it can 
be used freely. Mr Creely uses a large 
force pump having 180 pounds pressure and 
can throw a solid stream 75 feet high. 
Vermorel and other fine nozzles are dis- 
carded and a straight one used that has 
an opening of about % inch diameter. The 
stream is broken into.a spray by putting 
the thumb against it, 


future. 

It is applied in late winter or spring on 
dormant trees and used in excess until it 
drips off the branches and runs down the 
trunk. There is no danger to the tree from 
using an excess. The whole tree is incased 
in a coat of thick wash. Mr Creely says 
that many peach trees in his vicinity have 
been injured by using petreleum, and the 
results have not been entirely successful, 
but this wash is harmless, effective against 
the scale and is cheap. He expects to spray 
the orchard again this spring, although 
confident that about all the scale is dead 
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A Good Planter 


should plant all kinds of field seeds, 
Field, Ensilage and Sweet Corn, mae Beans, 


Sugar Beets, Stock Beets, etc. 


It should plant in hills, drills or checks at the will 
of pS ep It should at the same time drop or 
kinds of commercial fertilizers, wet, dry 

pulverized hen manure and other 
e fertilizers, evenly in any quantity 
per acre, 
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from last winter’s application. . He will 
also use it extensively on apples and pears. 
For apples he intends to add eight ounces 
paris green and four pounds of copper sul- 
phate to the 150 gallons, thus muking a per- 
fect spray against insects and fungous dis- 
eases as well as scale. He tninks one 
spraying with this compound may do the 
whole business. He believes that where the 
wash has failed in the east it is because 
it was used when cold, or was not properly 
compounded. His success has inspired oth- 
ers, and other large orchards will be 
sprayed this spring. : 


SE 


Peaches and Nectarines Under Glass. 


*WILLIAM TURNER, NEW YORK. 

These justly follow the grape in popular- 
ity. With the selections of early and late 
varieties and space to manipvlate them, 
it is a comparatively easy matter to have 
a steady supply of fruits from the middle 
of May up to the first week in October. The 
nectarine is the more highly esteemed as 
a forced fruit. We can produce better 
peaches and nectarines under glass here 
than they do in Europe, yet more are 
grown there. I have produced Crawford 
Late peaches 1 foot in circumference and 
weighing 15 ounces. 

The trees demand considerable attention, 
as they have a tendency to rapid growth 
under glass. The borer, too, is trouble- 
some and must be caught before he does 
serious damage. Perfect drainage is a re- 
quisite. The soil for a peach border should 
consist of a mellow, turfy loam and should 
it be in any way of an adhesive nature, 
crushed lime mortar will be beneficial. For 
top dressing, I use two parts wood ashes 
and one part bone meal and also a mixture 
of soil and cow manure, applying it ac- 
eording to the requisites of the tree, but in 
smaller quantities than for grapes, being 
particularly careful to reduce the cow ma- 
nure. 

It is impossible to rush peaches and nec- 
tarines when starting the house in mid- 
winter. A gradual opening, even though 
the crop is delayed a week or two, will be 
most profitable. Start the early house with 
a light temperature of 40 degrees at night 

" and 50 by day for the first two weeks, then 
a rise to 45 for night temperature, with 55 
to 60, or even 70 degrees of sun heat dur- 
ing the day, until the blooming period, 
when night temperature of 50, and 60 by 
day, or sun heat of 70 to 75 degrees, will be 
ample. After the fruit is set and swelling, 
55 degrees night, or even 60 when the 
weather is mild, raising the day tempera- 
ture accordingly, will be satisfactory. Air 
should be given whenever possible. Syringe 
twice a day in bright weather. When the 
fruit is set, syringe once a week with whale 
oil soap, just sufficient to color the water. 
This will keep off green fly and give a 
glossy appearance to the foliage. 

Disbudding ould be done by degrees. 
The removal of a great quantity of foliage 
will cause a check. It is better to leave the 
shoots that are intended for next year’s 
crops under the old wood as much as pos- 
sible. Upper side shoots are inclined to rank 
growth. If properly seen to in the summer 
but little winter pruning will be necessary. 
Thinning the fruit is a very delicate oper- 
ation. Individual judgment must be used 
jn this respect. Nectarines.can be cropped 
more heavily than peaches. One ten-year- 

old tree averages 300 fruits each year and is 
still healthy and vigorous. Success in this 
work does not come all at once. It will 
take a man a year or two of work with his 
trees to learn their peculiarities. Large 
growing peaches, such as Crawford Late, 
if over-cropped are not much better than 
turnips. If cropped at the rate of one-fruit 
to each square foot of surface pf the tree, 
you will get something of fine quality. 

Smaller growing varieties can carry more 
fruits. Never water the peach tree while 

the fruit is ripening. Better attend to it 





*Excerpt of an address at the winter 
meeting of the eastern New York horticul- 
tural society. 
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MONTMORENCY CHERRY TREE. 





a little in advance of that time, when it will 
usually carry until the crop is gathered, 
that is a tree planted in the border. This 
improves the flavor. 


The Largest Japanese Plum. 


PROF 8S. A. BEACH, NEW YORK. 








The Wickson is the largest of the Jap- 
anese plums which have been fruited at 
the Geneva experiment station. Well- 
grown specimens would be called large 
even when compared with plums of the 
European class. The fruit is decidedly at- 
tractive in appearance, having a yellow 
skin, largely blushed or mottled with 
shades of light and dark red. The flesh 
is yellow, juicy and clings to the rather 
large pit. It is agreeable in flavor, but 
as.grown on our heavy soil, it would not 
be classed as high in quality as the best of 
the Japanese sorts. It colors well, even 
when picked before fully ripe. It ripens 
about with Lombard. I can see no reason 
why it should not be adapted for use in 
fancy packages. 

It has not been fruited long enough in 
New York to show whether or not it will 
be productive here. Mr Burbank, with 
whom it originated, assures me that it has 
always been very productive in California, 
and it has also been called productive in 
Georgia. It has not come into bearing as 
early as the Burbank, but it appears to 
become more productive as if gets older. 
It was quite noticeable that the crop on 
trees at the station, which had been top- 
worked five years, was largely Borne on 
fruit spurs along the older wood. The 
tree is a strong grower. Notwithstanding 
its habit of continuing ics growth late into 
the autumn, it has thus far proved quite 
hardy at the station. The young trees have 
a strong resemblance to those of the Simon 
plum, being remarkably upright and hav- 
ing long, narrow leaves. The Wickson has 
shown that iz is worthy of further testing, 
but there is not sufficient evidence as yet 
to recommend it for general commereial 
planting. 


Merit in Planting Potatoes Late. 


A. E. MANUM, VERMONT. 








Potatoes develop slowly in very warm 
weather, especially if the nights also are 
warm, as was the case from July 2 to 
about August 1. If very warm weather is 
not detrimental, why is it that varieties 
planted early and maturing during the 
warmest part of the season rarely ever 
give a satisfactory yield, while the same 
varieties planted late so as to develop tu- 
bers during a lower temperature usually 
yield quite as well as many of the late 
sorts. My obsédrvations lead me to believe 
that any variety of potatoes will give a 
better yield if planted so as to develop and 
mature late in the season, say from Sep- 
tember 1 to October 15. 

The short crop of the past season was 


warm 


extreme 
Blight had much to do with it for 
Had I not planted 
my potatoes late and sprayed them faith- 
fully, my crop would doubtless have been 


not wholly due to the 
weather. 


it was quite prevalent. 


much lighter than it was. I planted one 
plot of 1% acres lying on the north side 
of a cedar hedge, with two varieties, the 
Sir Walter and the Enormous. The rows 
were 600 feet long. The ten rows nearest 
the hedge were planted to the Enormous 
and the balance of the piece to the Sir 
Walter. Either the hedge served to part- 
ly shield the first ten rows from the sun’s 
rays, or the variety had more vitality, 
which enabled it to resist’ the terrible heat, 
for these rows yielded at the rate of 400 
bushels per acre, while the balance gave a 
yield of only 320 bushels per acre. 

I gave a report in the late summer say- 
ing that the prospect for the potato crop 
was not encouraging. I based my opinion 
largely on the existing condition of the 
weather and the appearance of blight in 
some places, though never had I seen @ 
more luxurious growth of vines. Indeed, 
the weather had been all that could be de- 
sired for the development of all vegetation 
above ground, but for all root crops the 
opposite was the result, owing not to lack 
of moisture, but to the extremely warm 
weather. Early in September there came 
a change. The nights were cool and then 
how the tubers grew. Where spraying had 
been thoroughly attended to, a good crop 
of sound potatoes was harvested. 





Pears in Northeastern Pennsylvania. 


PROF GEO C. BUTZ, PENNSYLVANIA EXPER STA. 





Can pears be made a profitable crop in 
northern Pennsylvania? What are the rel- 
ative merits of standard and dwarf trees?— 
[R. S. Patterson, Luzerne County, Pa. 

Pears have been grown, not to a very 
great extent, in several counties of north- 
eastern Pennsylvania with very satisfac- 
tory results, especially in Susquehanna, 
Wayne and Lackawanna counties. A num- 
ber of young orchards have been planted 
in.recent years. Pears succeed in clay 
loams and other heavy soils, even if they 
are over hardpan, conditions which would 
kill other fruits within a few years. Soils 
that are stiff, moist and poorly drained are 
well suited to the pear. The profitable 
varieties for the northeast section of Penn- 
sylvania are Bartlett, Duchess, Kieffer and 
Lawrence. These varieties bear well and 
if good fruit is produced, it will bring a 
high price in the proper market. Whether 
the season. is early or late, is of less moment 
in selecting a variety of pear than the 
question of its adaptability to the regien 
where it is to be grown. 

As to the relative merits of standard and 
dwarf trees, it is perhaps only necessary to 
say here that while dwarf fruit trees have 
strong advantages over the standards, the 
advantages are realized only by orchard- 
ists of skill and experience, hence the 
standards in general must be recommended. 
It should be remembered, however, that the 
Duchess pear acquires its highest qualities 
only when grown as dwarfs on quince 
stock. 





The Montmorency Cherry is a sour 
variety and forms a small shrubby tree. 
The illustration shows a tree eight years 
old and not over seven feet high, grown by 
George T. Powell of Columbia county, N Y. 
The limbs which are long and slender throw 
out many side branches and make a thick 
symmetrical top. The trees can be planted 
close together and the picking done from 
the ground or from a short ladder for many 
years. These trees never attain the hight 
of sweet cherries. 

Retarding the Blossoming Period by 
spraying fruit trees with whitewash seems 
to have some value especially with plums 
and cherries. However, many of the plum 
blossoms are apt to be killed by the white- 
wash. Apple buds were not retarded. 




















Some Good Peas and Beans. 





Some of the comments on varieties of 
peas and beans tried by farmers and gar- 
deners in our garden contest, held in 1899, 
gre here given: Gradus peas were sown 
May 10, bushed June 16 and picked July 9, 
14, 19..—[W. 8S. Allen, Cumberland County, 
Me. Planted April 21, they are up May 6, 
bloomed June 8 and gave first picking June 
21; better in quality than North Excelsior 
and gave one-half bushel for 50 feet of row; 
the best early pea we have tried.—[C. P. 
Augur, New Haven County, Ct. Gradus is 
a splendid market variety; produces a fair 
number of large pods, each containing six 
to eight large peas of splendid quality —[L. 
E. Burnham, Essex County, Mass. Gradus 
is the variety to plant for money, costing 
less to pick, and such large, sweet peas 
capturing the early market.—[{G. W. Ever- 
son, Montgomery County, N Y. 

The Quality makes very rank, thrifty 
vines, loaded with pods. Ripe here June 12. 
{C. E. Brookhart, Cumberland County, 
Tenn. Quality pea is sweet and tender, but 
pods are small and slow to pick.—[A. L. 
Coffin, Cumberland County, Me. Bliss 
Everbearing seems hardly so good as York- 
shire Hero.—[{E. H. Ashley, Los Angeles, 
County, Cal. Gregory’s Surprise proved 
the earliest on record in this garden, June 
16.—[A. L. Coffin, Cumberland County, 
Me. Warren’s Extra Early cowpea is 
no earlier than New Era.—[E. H. -Ashley. 

Beans—Bush limas are less work than 
pole limas, mature earlier and are more sat- 
isfactory. The Rust-proof yellow wax suits 
the family better than any other kind of 
string bean.—[Dr W. Y. Fox, Bristol Coun- 
ty, Mass. Wardwell’s Kidney Wax is a 
handsome market bean, a little strong in 
flavor. Challenge lima is the best. all- 
around lima. Golden Cluster is a fine pole 
wax and good as a string or shell bean. 
The Stringless Green Pod is the best in 
quality and crop of any gréen bush bean. 
(Cc. P. Augur. The Stringless Green Pod is 
very tender and very productive.—[C. E. 
Brookhart, Cumberland County, Tenn. The 
Asparagus beans are very fine;.a different 
fiavor from the ordinary bean and very 
prolific—[A. E. C. Indian Chief is free 
from strings until nearly: dry. Not very 
good as a shell bean. Phaseolus multi- 
florus is better than Speckled Cranberry as 
a shell bean; very rich, good yielder.—[A, 
L. Coffin. Ford’s Mammoth lima bean is 
an immense yielder, put the Challenge is 
the best all-round lima for us. »~ The quality 
is best, it is very prolific and shells far 
more beans to the bushel.—[C. P. Augur. 

If everyone knew how vastly superior the 
Black Butter bean was in flavor to the 
wax beans now so popular, they would 
plant no other variety. So far as my ex- 
perience goes, there is no variety of. wax 
bean that can compare to this in flavor.— 
[J. M. Ewart, Monroe County, N Y. -Cana- 
dian Wonder was stringy and poor quality 
compared with Burpee’s Stringless Green 
Pod, grown other years.—[{E. H. Ashley. 
No string beans yield so well or are so gen- 
erally satisfactory with us as the Cran- 
berry or Scipio pole bean.—[N. E. C. 





A Splendid Peach—At the last meeting 
of the New York fruit growers’ association 
the good qualities of Chair’s Choice peach 
were discussed. Dr C. A. Ring says his 
neighbors in western New York think well 
of it and he will-plant it in the future. 
J. H. Hale thought it was one of the most 
valuable of the yellow varieties. It is a 
good producer and ripens about a week 
later than Late Crawford. It is vigorous, 
hardy and a good marketer. In naming six 
varieties of peaches that ‘should _ stand 
above all others, Mr Hale says Chair’s 
Choice. would certainly be one of them. 
In the mountains of Maryland and West 
Virginia, Prof W. G. Johnson said it was 
hardy and one of ‘the .most beautiful 
peaches in that section under favorable 
conditions. James E: Rice of Westchester 
county, N Y, says it suffered less from rot 





‘ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


than other varieties in his section and was 
considered a profitable peach. 


Trees for Windbreaks—Box elder, elm, 
ash and the poplars planted closely to- 
gether make excellent: shelter belts. 














Beardiess fer gic 
is prodigally prolific, 
ing im 1901 for Mr. 

jeans Co., New York, “106 ! 
bushels per acre. Does well 
everywhere. That pays. 


20th Century Oats. 
The oat marvel, producing fy 
from 200 to bus. per acre. 
Salzer’s Oats are war- 
Fanted. to produce great 
yields. The U. 8. Ag. Sept. 
» calls them the very best! 
That pays. 


Three Eared Corn. 
200 to 250 bus. per acre, is 
extremely profi at pres- 
ent prices of corn. Salzer’s 
seeds produce noe every where, 


Marvel Wheat 
yielded in 30 States last year 
over 40 bus. per acre. ae a 
have the celebrated 
roniW heat, which yielded 
on our farms 63 bus, per acre. 
That pays. 


Spelt peltz. 
Greatest ae food on 
earth—80 bus. grain and 4 
tons mificent hay per 

acre. "That at pays. 


Victoria F Rape 
makes it possible to grow 
hogs, sheep and cattle at s 
cost of butlcalb. Marvel- 
ously prolific, does well 
everywhere. That pays. 


Bromus inermis. 

Most wonderful grass of 
the century. Produces 6 tens 
of hay and lots and lots of 
pasturage besides per acre. 
Grows wherever soil is 
found. Salzer’s seed is 
warranted, That pays. 


$10.00 for 10c. 
We wish you. to try our 
great farm seeds, hence 
offer to send 10 farm seed 
7 samples, containing Thousand 
Headed Kale, Teosinte, Rape, 
Alfalfa, Speltz, etc. (fully worth 
$10.00 to get a start) together with 

our great catalog, for 10c postage. 
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WOTE THE ye § SHAPE. € 
This admits of widest adjustment—7¥ feet wide 
for field work and can be narrowed down to 80 in. 
for work betweeu rows. Front wheel makes it 
run easy and steady. Flat teeth with diamond 

oints. Wemail Weeder Booklet Free. Make 
orn Planters, Cultivators, Harrows, Rollers, etc. 
Ask for Catalogue O. 


KEYSTONE FARM MACH. CO.,1541 N. Beaver St., York, Pa. 
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APE VINES Our PortLanp, N.Y, 
GRAPE NURSERIES, in 
the center of the famous Fredonia Gra wre 
Belt, produce the finest grape vines in t 
world. Prices as low as those of any reputable 
grower.—STARK BRO’S, Louisiana, Mo., Portland, N. ¥ 








P SEATOES, 
LD’ SEED. 


SEED: 


Get my patete. papers buying anumert Catalogue 3 


free. WRITE TO-D 
SIEGEL, The Seedsman, Erie, Pa. 


IMPROVED 


J. W. Ha 


CHOICEST FRUIT 


Ornamental rubs, - Roses, 
Piss Bul ocd an i aid, 
- pd ress or freight. D Direct Fieal will 


ice" Pear Sib Reven: f Srooshousse 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Box 212 PAINESVILLE, mee OT 


EVERGREENS 


operate to select 
from. Write ometaiaee 





Second-crop Seed Potatoes come 
earlier, grow pa; crops 9 any 
other seed. Best Seed Pota 
josne ublished. Tris FREE. 
RION STA., MD. 
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URPEE’ 


mail you get your money’s worth in the Best Seeds that Grow—and' you 
have your choice of Rare Novelties for 1902, which cannot be had else- 
where. Write to-day (a postal card will do) for our complete Catalogue— 

FREE to all who intend to purchase seeds. 


Largest Mail-Order Seed House 
in the World. §@In buying 
BURPEE’S SEEDS direct by 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, 
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APPLE, PEACH ° 


The Y ork Imiperia 
heavy bearing: 

B apple. The sien Davis 
some, productiv 


ong keepi 
g,juicy,ban 
ve—best market apple grown. 


H hi » The Gordon (Late Peach), large 
Hi ” yellow peach, of firm texture and delicious 
4 } tome Long keeper and‘a good shipper. 


Harrison’s Nurseries, 


Lapple, ahardy 23 


AND Bay 











DWYER’S NURSERIES S253 


grounds our leading specialt Write now for 72-page descriptive and il 
my tt A Ask for any information you are in need of on horticulture. 
DWYER & SON, Orange County Narseries, 


= if Dos postpaid free; on ee, 


Box 91, Cornwall, N. ¥. 
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‘Learning the Poultry Business in a Year. 


&. W. VEDITZ, COLORADO. A PRIZE WINNER IN 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S POULTRY CONTEST. 


I had no experience with poultry and en- 
tered the contest as a novice. Before Feb- 
ruary 10 1 never 
owned a chicken. 
I saw your adver- 
tisement in the 
Youth’s Compan- 
ion and procured a 
copy of your book, 
Profits in Poultry, 
along with a sub- 
scription to your 
paper. On February 
10 I built a lean-to 
to the barn, 8x8% 
feet, 6% feet high 
in rear and 4% feet 
in front. The cost 
with a run, 20x36 
feet, was $21.74. I 

made it warm and comfortable, lining it 
with Neponset roofing. Put a hinged drop- 
ping board 3 feet wide under’ the 
perches, which are movable, In the day- 
time I lift them out of the way, raise the 
dropping board and convert the whole 
house into a wind and waterproof scratch- 
ing shed. 

The floor was covered with ¢€ inches of 
fine, Gry earth and sifted coal ashes. In 
a corner of the yard is a scratching shed 
9x15 feet. This is filled with all the broom 
straw it will hold. I started with one 
rooster, 15 Barred Plymouth hens and nine 
Single Comb White Leghorns. I get all 
the table scraps from the Deaf-Blind school, 
using a ten-pound lard pail full every day 
for the morning feed. At noon I scatter a 
handful of millet in the litter. An hour be- 
fore sunset I give two quarts wheat and 
corn scattered in the litter. I keep grit and 
oyster shells before them and water in a 
galvanized iron fountain. 

April was a month of many lessons to 
me. I got out my first brood of chicks, nine 
Langshans from 12 eggs. I fed these on 
bread and milk the first few days, then on 
millet and cracked corn. For dessert there 
was a johnnycake made of equal parts corn 
meal, bran and sifted oats, with powdered 
oyster shells to supply lime. The end of 
the month saw the whole flock vigorous 
and healthy. I set two hens on eggs of my 
own, but they hatched only one chick. I 
am beginning to see that looking after sit- 
ting: hens is a bother and vexation of spirit 
and have sent to a number of incubator 
concerns for catalogs. In the scraps there 
is a lot of lettuce, which serves as green 
food. In the afternoon I give them free run 
outside the yard. The egg yield averaged 
15 eggs per head. 

In June I also got a 60-egg incubator and 
a 120-egg size outdoor brooder. The average 
egg yield for May was 17 eggs per hen and 
the same in June. I loaded theincubator July 
5 with 58 Langshan eggs, 45 of which were 
fertile, and 27 hatched. The school closed 
June 5, which cut off the supply of table 
scraps, so I got a sack of bran, another of 
ground oats and 100 pounds corn chop. 
Mixed these in the proportion of two 
quarts each bran and oats, one pint corn 
chop and a large spoonful of oil meal, and 
fed it daily as a mash in the morning. The 
fowls like it. The school opened September 
5, when I discarded the vacation mash and 
fed table scraps again, with lawn clippings 
at noon as through the summer. The 
fowls responded finely, reaching an average 
of 17 1-3 eggs each, the best so far. The 
Black Langshan pullet laid 24 eggs in Oc- 
tober and 21 in November and 112 up to April 
1. I began to see that to get fall and win- 
ter eggs one must previouglg hatch a lot 
of early pullets to produce them. For 
green food I purchased five bales alfalfa 
and put one in each pen. The fowls pick 
at this and take to it as readily as to the 
grit and oyster shell boxes. 

During the 12 months the fowls laid 3588 
eggs, credited as follows: An average of 13 
Plymouth Rock hens 1599, nine White Leg- 
horns 1070. and 21 nullets 919. This gives 
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G. W. VEDITZ. 





the Plymouth Rock hens an average for 
the year of 123-eges and the Leghorns 119 
and each pullet in five months 92. The eggs 
brought $84.12 and fowls sold or eaten $24.75, 
making receipts $108.87. The food cost $34.96, 
medicines, etc, $6.45, and labor was worth, 
at 20. cents per hour, $24.40, or expenses of 
$65.81 and profit of $43.06. The scrubs or 
workers not only paid for their feed and 
that of the other fowls, but actually paid 
for their own first cost and also for the 
original pen and house in which they were 
confined. 

I began the contest year with only such 
experience as could be gained in six weeks, 
and ended it with quite a heap, much of 
it dearly bought and for that reason more 
likely to be heeded. I began with a single 
pen of 25 nondescript Leghorns and Barred 
Plymouth Rocks, and ended with two pens 
of extra fine Rocks, one trio of equally fine 
stock and two pens of culls. I began with 
hardly any appliances, but ended with an 
incubator, two brooders, a bone cutter and 
a lot of tools and implements. I began it 
like Peter Bell, to whom 


“A fowl upon the fence’s brim 
A simple fowl it was to him, 
And it was nothing more,” 
and ended it a fancier wha. knows a good 
Barred Plymouth Rock when he sees it and 
whose pleasure in the gentle craft of chicken 
rearing has been increased tenfold thereby. 





Raising Turkeys at a Profit. 


JAMES B. THOMPSON, NEW YORK. 





Try to winter the old hens, as they pro- 
duce stronger turks than young ones. In 
wintering, let them run out of doors if 
there is a place to sleep in protected from 
storms. They will stand all kinds of cold 





POULTRY FOR PROFIT 


the larger the bétter, the hens being kept in 
coops. Have*the pen situated near the 
house in tall grass. Feed the young turks 
sparingly of bread crumbs, and let them 
find bugs in the long grass, which is better 
for them than anything you can give them. 
When they can fly over the boards, let them 
all go. The old turkey will take all the 
young ones if the old hen doesn’t follow, 
and she is able to brood 30. Another good 
plan is to put the old turkey in a pen and 
let the little turks run. Be sure to have 
them situated in the long grass away from 
the eyes of hawks. Don’t let the old turkey 
wander too much. She will not be so apt to 
if you let her, and her alone, have ali she 
wants to eat. Feed her as near the house 
as possible, and it will get her in the habit 
of coming home. I never feed my young 
turks anything till they are two months 
old, and find they will stand the changes 
of weather twice as well. 

When the turks are about three months 
old, or in August, look out for diarrhea 
and indigestion. These troubles, which go 
together, will get hold of them if they reach 
the growing oats and corn when in the 
milk. Never feed turkeys anything but old 
grain. The best remedy I find for indiges- 
tion, which you can tell by their lagging 
behind and unnatural color of head, is to 
give a half teaspoonful of castor oil and 
keep them away from the rest of the flock 
till their appetite returns. Lice can be pre- 







THE YOKOHAMA, A JAPANESE BREED 


This curious breed is the product of the patience and skill of Japanese breeders. 


The tail and hackle feathers are sometimes of extraordinary’ length. 


The colors, 


general appearance and qualities are those of the games. 


weather with a good roost. Give them only 
a little grain, so that in the spring they 
will come out to grass s0 poor you would 
have hated to eat one for Thanksgiving. 
By so doing you will have great layers, and 
they will lay earlier and produce. stronger 
turks. A fat turkey will not usually lay 
more than 15 eggs, but I have had turkeys 
wintered in this way that have laid over 
100 eggs in one season. 

When the hens are about to lay, watch 
them and find their nests, which should be 
fixed with scarecrows, old iron, etc. Gather 
the eggs every day or the crows will, if the 
nest is not well protected. Mark the eggs 
on one side; so as to tell when you have 
turned them, which should be done every 
other day. They chill very easily in the 
spring when the ground.is_cold if not gath- 
ered daily. After the*turkey hen lays her 
first litter, she will want to sit, but break 
her up and let a hen hatch the eggs. The 
turkey will go to laying in four or fiye days 
and then she can hatch those eget. 

It is a good plan to let one or two old 
turkeys have young turks about the same 
time the hen hatches. Place them when 
hatched in a board pen 20 inches high and 


vented by having the old turkey and nest 
clean and free from them. 

After you get by this stage of indigestion 
all there is to do is to feed plenty of cracked 
corn and see that they roost high, out of the 
reach of foxes and passing strangers. . 

For an all-around turkey I think the 
Bronze the best. They are the greatest lay- 
ers, grow nearly twice as large as most 
other breeds, and the dirt color of. the 
young turks saves many of them from the 
eyes of hawks. I think six hens to the gob- 
bler enough for good results in hatching, 
especially for the larger breeds. Never 
let two gobblers run with the turkeys at 
the same time. If you keep two, let one 
run 2 day or two and then the other. They 
will fight continually unless you keep them 
separated in the spring. 





The Strongest Chicks are produced by 
hens one year old or over. Mate six, eight 
or ten with a mature cockerel or vigorous 
cock of medium size if you would have 
chicks of strong.constitution. The eggs will 
be fertile and little difficulty will be expe- 
rienced in raising such chicks if the fowls 
are properly cared for and fed. 








Raising Winter Hatched Chicks. 


MRS. C. B. BARRETT, 





Fortunate indeed is the poulterer who has 
hens willing to sit at this time of the year, 
and if he is the possessor of a good incu- 
bator and brooder he is even more fortu- 
nate. February is the best month in which 
to raise young chicks. The pullets not only 
make the earliest layers if kept until the 
following fall, but will bring the highest 
price in the spring if put on the market 
early. Both pullets and cockerels may be 
sold if.desired, and leave room in the yards 
for the later hatched birds. 

It takes care and patient work to make 
a success of rearing winter hatched chicks. 
They should be forced from the start and 
kept growing all the time. Experiments 
have taught me that a soft food consisting 
of boiled roots, slightly seasoned and mixed 
with green bone and a dash of cayenne 
pepper for their morning feed is best. Sev- 
eral times during the day they may be fed a 
little wheat or corn chop, preferably whole 
wheat. At night they should be fed a full 
meal of corn as soon as they are old enough 
to swallow the kernets, and before they can 
eat whole corn the corn chop will answer 
the same purpose. The objection that corn 
is too fattening does not hold good in winter 
as in summer, for so much of it is used in 
keeping the body warm that there is little 
danger of an excess of fat. Every poultry 
raiser should know the importance of keep- 
ing grit before his fowls at all times. When 
chicks are to be raised with hens, a very 
warm place should be provided, with a 
small scratching shed attached. If an ordi- 
nary coop is used for each brood, a heavy 
banking of straw should surround and 
cover it. Usually a small door for entrance 
to the coop is all the ventilation necessary. 
The floor of the coop should be covered with 
hay to the depth of several inches. In 
severe weather the chicks are confined to 
the scratching shed. 





Dividing Chicks in Brooders. 


MRS W; J. NICHOLSON, 





I find it a great benefit to divide chicks 
in small flocks. Where there are more than 
25 to the section they are divided, when 
they are inclined .to spread out and take 
more comfort. You may haye plenty of 
warmth, but still the chicks will crowd more 
or less, according to the ventilation. My 
dividers are in the shape of a T, made of 
half-inch pine boards: The long piece is 
18x3% inches and short piece 6x3%4 inches. 

The brooders have sliding doors on the 
yard side, with three-fourths inch holes on 
each side of doors, also an inch tin tube set 
in the floor at each end of.brooder for ven- 
tilation. Doors on alley side the width of 
section give an opportunity to thoroughly 
elean the floors. The brooders are well 
painted and make a fine home for my pets. 





Sick Chickens—E. D., New Jersey, is 
troubled with sick*fowls. He feeds green 
eut bone; wheat, buckwheat, corn and mid- 
dlings made in a mash for morning, with 
whole grains at noon and night. The af- 
fected fowls have a nervous trouble which 
twists the head and neck in such manfer 
that the bill is turned upside down. The 
trouble is probably vertigo, induced through 
over-feeding. Cut down the green bone ra- 
tion and give the fowls more exercise: Feed 
cracked corn instead of whole corn. Give 
affected fowls six pellets belladonna twice 
a day, with plenty of cold water to drink, 





Feeding for Egg Production—A mash 
made of five parts wheat bran, five parts 
ground oats, three of wheat middlings and 
three of linseed meal by weight, is fed in 
the morning by J. G. Whitten, a successful 
New York poultry keeper. This is wet up 
- with skimmed milk and fed warm, all the 
fowls will eat up clean. ‘White Leghorns 
will consume about five pounds of this dry 
-mixed feed for each 100 hens. When skim- 
milk cannot be: obtained, two parts meat 


FEBRUARY FLOCKS 


are added to the mixture, and the mass’wet 
up with water at about scalding heat. Dur- 
ing the rest of the day they are given as 
much whole grain as they care for. 





The Ideal Egg Producers are the Leg- 
horns. They are small, nervous, active, 
and where eggs alone are produced they 
lead all other breeds. They lay a white- 
Shelled egg. Another feature in théir fa- 
vor is that they are small eaters, but great 
foragers, hence better adapted to farm 
range than small yards. There are both 
Single and Rose Comb White and Brown, 
and Buff, Black, Silver Duckwing and 
Dominique varieties with single combs. 
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Fastening Cattle in Stables. 


G, G. GIBBS, WARREN COUNTY, N. J. 


My cow barn is only 14 feet wide. I 
thought it best to have but one manger. 
A row of studs are placed 3. feet 10 
inches from the east side of the stable and 
the studs are 38 feet 4 inches from 
eenter to center. To each side of each stud 
is bolted a %-inch iron‘rod, and midway be- 
tween each two studs a cow is fastened by 
an ordinary cow-tie, secured by chains to 
rifigs, which ‘slide up and down the rods. 
By this arrangement the cow, has. much 
liberty and yet is Securely fastened and can- 
not disturb the animals adjoining her. 
When she lies down the chains slide down 
the rods and she can lay her head by her 
side. When she gets up the chains glide 
up the rods and she can lick herself on 
any part of her body. Still she has no more 
forward and backward movement than if 
she were in a rigid stanchion? 

The front of the manger is merely the 


foundation wall of the building and the bot-_ 


tom is cement, which slopes gently from 
the wall toward the row of studs. Four- 
teen inches from the studs it drops 2 
inches and is level from thereto the studs. 
The platform on which the cows stand as 
well as the floor behfnd them is earth. I 
expect to have both the floor and gutter 
behind them made of cement. In .front of 
the cows every 15 feet is a window contain- 
ing 12 glass, and behind ‘them, next the ceil- 
ing, is a window of three glass between 
every alternate pair of studs. 


Solving Difficulties in Winter Dairying. 


E. C. BENNETT, IOWA. 


Winter dairying has its difficulties. Sum- 
mer is the natural time for succéss in that 
line, and to follow it successfully In winter 
it ts necessary to furnish approximate sum- 
mer conditions. This is the foundation 
principle. Protection from cold is nedes- 
sary. No argument is needed to show that 
the food used as fuel to warm the body 
cannot be used to produce milk. Bo écon- 
omize in milk production it ts theréfore 
imperative to avoid waste of feed in warm- 
ing the body. 

Another point in this connection is gen- 
erally overlooked. Blood circulation is 
diverted from the maternal (milk organ- 
ism) to the surface to make a protecting 
blanket of fat on the outside, and the food 
used to produce surface fat cannot be used 
to make butter fat. Connected with this, 
giving a third loss from exposure, is the 
fact that the surface capillaries (minute 
Wood vessels) become permanently distend- 
ed, and increased blood circulation to the 
surface becomes a habit, so that the result- 
ant tendency is away from, dairying and 
toward beefiness, Another frequent mis- 
take is in giving unbalanced feeds, Nature 
provides the right'kind of food for natural 
conditions. The natural winter’ tendency is 
to eat plentifully of starchy food and Jay 
on fat, and our common grasses and grains 
are naturally all right for that. But if we 
modify the temperature by stabling the 
cows a modification of the feed is desired 
to suit the modified condition. Less of the 
carbohydrates (starch and sugar) is needed. 
The outdoor labcring man relishes and 
needs more of fatty food, buckwheat cakes, 
etc, than a man who is in a warm room 
all day. So does any animal. This is why 
bran, shorts, glucose feed, oil meal and 
other by-products are so advantageous in 
a dairy ration. The excess of starch has 
been eliminated and the by-product has a 
greater proportion of protein. 

HOME FEEDS WILL BE SATISFACTORY. 

But by intelligent selection a good work- 
ing dairy ration can be made without the 
use of much purchased feed, in truth, a 
fairly good one with none. By feeding 
clover hay when we have it, early cut hay 
of any ‘kind in preference to late cut, and 
making use of oats and Darley in connec- 
tion with corn we get a ration so much 
better than clear corn that the yield will 


he practicaHy double. This ration, equal 
parts of .corn, oats and barley, ‘makes a 
good feed for the ordinary. cow. .The extra 
cow is entitled to something extra in the 
way of feed, and she can be given the by- 
products up to the amount that she will 
pay for in increased yield. Bran is truly 
excellent feed anyhow, but the dealers, 
finding the demand so great, have advanced 
the price enormously. 

Another winter difficulty is .the water 
supply. Ponds are frozen over, and so are 
running streams. Cutting a hole in the ice 
is like cutting a hole in the milk pail. It 
lessens the amount of milk saved. There 
are two reasons for this. Ice water chills 
the animal, she uses extra food to warm 
herself. “She shuts down on milk secre- 
tion when chilled, for warmth and comfort 
are necessary to active milk secretion. This 
is oné feason. The other is that a cow 
must have rather more than a gallon of 
water to produce a quart of milk. If the 
water is uncomfortably cold she will drink 
less than the normal amount, and conse- 
quently give less than the normal amount 
of milk. Or, what is the same in effect, 
her normal milk flow will become less 
because of the diminished water supply. 

GIVE PLENTY OP LIGHT. 


In some barns it is difficult to admit light. 
Light is essential to health, and health is 
essential to continued milk production. 
Damp and dark stables are well nigh fatal. 
Disease is invited. The system is enfeebled. 
Digestion and assimilation are lessened, 

“and inevitably the milk secretion is dimin- 
ished. Plenty of windows, abundance of 
sunshine right into the stalls, on the cows’ 
backs, if possible, should be provided. ‘ 

Last, but not least, kindness is demanded. 
Pounding, Kicking, even the use of . ‘cuss 
words” and rough language, interferes with 
milk secretion. It does not pay to be cruel 
to any mother. Say nothing about the 
morality, considered merely from the finan- 
cial view point, it does not pay to be mean, 
to be cruel, to be unsympathetic. When the 
lessons of warmth, comfort, good feed, pal- 
atable water and kindness are learned and 
practiced the cows ‘will respond nobly in 
winter as in summer. 


Feeding Experiments with Cattle—As a 


result of a serieS of experiments conducted 
at the Pennsylvania experiment station, to 
determine whether or not dairy cattle cotld 
be fed to best advantage in loose pens 
with a constant supply of water, or kept in 
stalls and watered at certain intervals, Prof 
Harry Haywood concludes that there is 
practically no agvantage in having water 
constantly before the cows in the stable. 
Cows turned into the yard for water once 
a day made as good returns as thase hav- 
ing constant access to water in the stable. 
It was found it required much more bed- 
ding to keep the cows clean and comfort- 
able in the pen than in the stalls. Consid- 
erable less labor was required to care for 
the animals in the pen than in the stalls. 
A smaller number ‘of germs or bacteria 
were found in the milk of those cows kept 
in the stalls. 

Heavy Weight Duroc-Jerseys—The old 
Jersey Reds often attained a weight of 
1000 pounds, but the Duroc-Jerseys as bred 
now are not as heavy. There are many of 
them which will weigh upward of 800 
pounds in breeding condition. The heaviest 
breeding hog-at the recent Chicago fat 
stock show weighed nearly 800 pounds.— 
[Robert J. Evans, Secretary Duroc-Jersey 
Breeders’ Association. 


Bone Meal for Hogs is a valuable feed. 
A spoonful of bone meal or wood ashes at 
each feeding will effect .a saving of 23% 
in the amount of corn to make 100 pounds 
gain is what Prof Henry of the Wisconsin 
experiment station says. Where plenty of 
skimmilk is fed the need of bone meal or 
ashes is not so apparent for the materials 
necessary for bone growth are furnished in 
the milk. 
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Attaining Success with Sheep. 


*J. H, DIXON, WISCONSIN. 


A flock of sheep cannot be handled or 
fattened successfully any length of time 
without a close observance of their habits 
and peculiarities. There are a great many 
little things which require the attention of 
a successful shepherd that may seem triv- 
ial, yet they have much to do with the com<- 
fort, thrift. and profit of the fleck. The 
Saying that “the eye of the master fat- 
tens,” is nowhere more applicable than in 
the sheep fold. The competent shepherd 
acquires a trained eye that detects at a 
glance any evidence of thrift and well-do- 
ing or the reverse. Attention to these lit- 
tle details, accompanied by regular and 
quiet habits, liberal feeding, right -selec- 
tions, with stability of purpose, constitute 
the keynote to successful sheep husbandry. 
Nothing contributes‘ more to good results 
than contentment and quiet surroundings. 
The shephérd who disturbs the quiet and 
comfort of his flock every time ‘he goes 
about it, should quit the sheep business 
immediately. Hence the method by which 
Sheep husbandry can be made. profitable 
must be learned, just as every other bus- 
iness should be, before the person engag- 
ing in, it can expect to find it profitable. 

The bréeding or mating season seems to 
be one that is filled with important and 
anxious results. "The influence of a single 
ram goes down through the flock for gen- 
erations. He may leave his mark of ¢€x- 
cellence or give us work in weeding out 
year by year his faulty descendants. And 
as the ram is generally conceded to be half 
the flock, we cannot too highly emphasize 
the possibilities for improvement or de- 
generacy involved in the selection of a poor 
ram. Of course, a perfect ram cannot 
cover the defects-of a poor mother. Con- 


“ stitution, appetite and milk are necessary 


in the ewe for bringing wp a good lamb. 
SHEEP YARDS ANP RATIONS. 

My sheep have a yard of their own. I 
separate into as small flocks as convenient; 
they do enough better to pay for the trou- 
ble. Clover is the ideal hay for sheep, but 
I have had equally good results with corn 
fodder. Timothy and marsh hay are fair- 
ly good if cut early and supplemented with 
a liberal grain ration. My grain ration is 
usually bran, oats and corn, according to 
their relative cost, time of year and kind 
of sheep, and for what purpose they are be- 
ing fed. This grain ration is placed in 
troughs in the yard, and usually once a 
day. During the middle of the day they 
get cornstalks or shredded cornstalks in 
the yard. I feed hay twice a day in the 
barn in’*racks with bottoms in them. 

I never allow them access to hay-or straw 
stacks and always keep plenty of good 
water and salt before them. Thus fed and 
cared for during the winter, they should 
come to spring or lambing season in good 
shape. I always save some of my best hay 
and corn fodder until then. If there is any, 
time of the year that breeding ewes should 
be given extra care, it is then. Another 
reason ‘is that from the middle of March 
to grass, they are more apt to get off feed 
and hence be more dainty about what they 
eat. During. this season I feed plenty of 
bran, roots or potatoes and their grain ra- 
tion I feed twice a day. 

I always tag or shear my ‘sheep before 
turning into pasture or before ‘ lambing 
season, -as it saves a great deal of trouble 
in starting the lambs. I usually have my 
lambs come from the middle of March to 
May 1. -See that every lamb gets started. 
If. the ewe hasn’t enough milk at first, 
fee? it a few times with warm milk from 


*Extracts from a paper read before Wis 
farmers’ mass convention. 











‘a bottle. Have lambs creep where they 
‘may go in or out at will. Place clean 
feed in it every day. A little feed stimu- 
lates the digestive machinery and so cre- 
ates more appetite. More appetite means 
more feed, consequently more growth. In 
other words, early maturity is due to the 
cultivation of the appetite from the begin- 
ning of the life of the lamb. 

To get back to the shearing question. 
Take the wool off just as soon as the 
-weather seems settled and warm enough 
to admit of it with safety to the sheep. 
The practice of shearing before turning to 
pasture is fast coming into favor—at least 
in my locality. It makes it much easier 
to start the lambs, the wool is much whiter 
and cleaner, hence more salable. The sheep 
do better than if allowed to run _ until 
June. They suffer no drawbacks if kept out 
of storms and housed a little closer for a 
few days. They will be in better shape to 
stand the hot sun and pesky flies than 
sheep sheared in June. This is also the best 
time to cull out, as you can readily see 
which are inferior in fleece and as breed- 
ers. Mark them so you will readily know 
them when selling time comes. Do your 
own selecting and always keep the best. 


Believes in Berkshires. 


W. A. LOTHERS, JUNIATA COUNTY PA. 





The Berkshire is admitted to be the oldest 
breed of swine in the United States, if not 
in the world. As near as I can learn, it has 
been bred pure for nearly 150 years. They 
have been used in improving most of the 
improved breeds of to-day that have a 
black color. They are a hardy, vigorous 
breed and will stand any climate where 
swine are grown; They are prolific breed- 
ers, and the sows are the best of mothers. 
They almost universally raise good-sized 
litters of even pigs. The sow is very care- 
ful of her litter, seldom ever hurting a pig. 
They are quiet and can be handled at far- 
rowing time without getting excited. 

To produce the most pork for the least 
money, hogs should have comfortable quar- 
ters in cold weather, with a yard or lot to 
run out at will on the ground. They should 
have access to plenty of charcoal, salt and 
ashes at all times. Some mill feed, such as 
shorts, mixed with water into a thick slop, 
should be given first, then followed by all 
the corn they will clean up. Feed on a good 
floor. Hogs fed and cared for in this man- 
ner will fatten very rapidly and should 
make a gain of at least two pounds in 24 
hours. Much better gains are frequently 
made. I recently learned that 4 pig 169 
days old dressed 175 pounds. If a feeder 
can make a gain of two pounds yer day on 
each pig, it will without question pay to 
make pork at present prices of pork and 
corn. I believe that the breeder who feeds 
early this year and has his hogs ready for 
the butcher by September 1 to November 1 
will receive good prices. 





Ewes with Young Lambs should be fed 
generously to force the flow of milk. Some 
feed less grain for five or six weeks before 
parturition, fearing the lamb will get too 
large and cause troubde. I find it better 
to increase rather than shorten the ration. 
A strong, robust lamb from the start is de- 
sirable. Extra feed gives the mother 
strength to pass through parturition with- 
out after shrinkage. By giving ewes plenty 
of trough room, the lambs when very young 
will begin to pick up the grain. I find that 
when lambs need grain in the fall they 
take to it at once, which they otherwise 
would not do.—[R. Baker, Ohio. 





Successful Meetings of the Ohio swine 
breeders’ and American Chester-White Rec- 
ord association were recently held at Co- 
lumbus, O. The election of officers and 
adoption of resolutions covering the ad- 
mission of new members, was the princi- 
ple business accomplished. 


Alfalfa was introduced into California 
from Chile about 50 years ago. 
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WHAT A SAMPLE BOTTLE 
OF SWAMP-ROOT DID. 


_ 


To Prove what the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, 
will do for YOU, Every Reader of ‘‘American Agriculturist”’ 
May Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 








W. F. Lohnes, a prominent business man of Springfield, Ohio, writes the following 
strong endorsement of the great kidney remedy, Swamp-Root, to the Editor of the 


Springfield, Ohio, Republic: 
Springfield, O., Feb. 21st, 1901. 

“Having heard that you could procure a sample bottle of Swamp-Root, free by 
mail, I wrote to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., for a sample bottle and it 
was promptly sent. I was so pleased after trying the sample bottle that I sent to 
the drug store and procured a supply. I have used Swamp-Root regularly for some 
time, and consider it or Benne as a remedy for torpid liver, loss of appetite and 
general derangement of the digestive functions. I think my trouble was due to too 
close confinement in my business. I can recommend it highly for all liver and kidney 
complaints. I am not in the habit of endorsing any medicine, but in this case I 
cannot speak too much in praise of what Swamp-Root has done for me.” 


(W. F. Lohnes.) lf 
434 West High Street. * bd 
a 


The mild and extraordinary effect of the world-famous kidney and bladder rem- 
edy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing cases. 

SPECIAL NOTE—If you are sick or “feel badly,” begin taking the famous new dis- 
covery, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon as your kidneys are well they will 
help all the other organs to health. A trial will convince anyone. 

You may have a sample bottle of this wonderful remedy, Swamp-Root, sent ab- 
solutely free by mail, also a book telling all about Swamp-Root and containing many 
of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and 
women who owe their good health, in fact their very lives, to the great curative prop- 
erties of Swamp-Root. In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to 
say that you read this generous cffer in American Agriculturist. 

If you are alrgady convinced that Swatmp-Root is what you need you can pur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
Don’t make any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 

Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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[14] 
Annual Meeting of Guernsey Breeders, 


The Guernsey breeders’ association, which 
met in Philadelphia last week, was organ- 
ized about 20 years ago by a few men inter- 
ested in this breed from Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware.. Its member- 
ship was originally confined to breeders 
of Guernseys only, but now those who are 
interested in both breeds of Channel Island 
cattle are eligible. It has now over 100 
members. The annual meeting and some 
of the winter meetings are held in Phila- 
delphia, but the summer meetings are held 
at the homes of the members upon the 
farms. The subjects for discussion at the 
recent meeting were Phosphoric acid, its 
forms and uses; and Comparing existing 
prices of cattle foods with those of dairy 
products have we a margin of profit? Can 
we better our condition and how? The 
former was treated by Enos H. Hess. He 
stated that 2% billion pounds of phosphoric 
atid was removed from the soit each year 
in our crops, while the fertilizers used do 
not return near that much. The cheapest 
sources are dissolved South Carolina rock, 
Florida rock and dissolved bone; the bone 
is generally the cheapest source, as it also 
contained some nitrogen. The shriveled 
condition of much grain is thought to” be 
an indication of a soil deficient in phos- 
phoric acid. 

The subject of “foods was opened by 
papers by George L, Gillingham and M. M. 
Hollingsworth. The consensus of opinion 
was that the farmer and dairyman must 
change the old-time methods. We are 
sandwiched between the feed dealer and the 
milk dealer, who are both getting a profit, 
with a very little left for the farmer. Much 
depends upon the composition of the feed 
we buy. We generally raise sufficient carbo- 
hydrates in our farm crops, but lack of 
protein, and in buying feeds must buy 
those rich in the latter to balance the 
former upon our farms. Dr A. T. Neal, 
director of the Delaware experiment sta- 
tion, related how a considerable amount of 
protein could be raised by planting the 
southern cowpea in connection with corn 
with which to fill the silo. This has been 
tried at the Delaware station and by sev- 
eral farmers of that state, with very sat- 
isfactory results, Increasing the protein 
in some cases in the ensilage 34%. 
The peas are planted close to the row 
of corn soon after the corn is up, cultivated 
and cut with the corn. They are put into 
the silo together, reducing the amount of 
protein feeds to be purchased to a mini- 
mun. 

The following officers were elected: Pres- 
Ident, Dr A. T. Neale, Newark, Del; first 
vice-president, Joseph E. Sharpless, West 
Grove, Pa; second vice-president, Henry 
Hall; secretary-treasurer, William B. Har- 
vey, West Grove, Pa; executive cqmmittee, 
H. W. Comfort, Fallsington, Pa, Henry 
Palmer, Avondale, Pa, Ezra Evans, Marl- 
ton, N J. 


Beef Cattle on High Priced Land. 


c. D. SIMPSON, ILLINOIS. 

My aim now is to breed and feed for early 
maturity and good finish. Extra good baby 
beef brings $2.50 to $3 more per 100 pounds 
than the big coarse animals. I claim there 
is no profit in feeding a steer or heifer in 
Illinois after it is over two years old. 
From the start we csowd our beef calves 
continuously until at two years we have 
a 1400 or 1700-pound steer or heifer. I let 
the calves take all the milk from spring 
until about October 1. They should be 
weaned gradually, being previously allowed 
to run on a good blue-grass lpt with plenty 
of fresh water always at hand. Teach 
them to eat a grain mixture consisting of 
shorts, bran. oats and shelled corn before 
they are. weaned and continue feeding. some 
grain after weaning. The point is to keep 
them in good condition and growing all 


CATTLE 


the time. They can then be weaned with- 
out checking their growth. 

Select animals for breeding with the 
greatest breadth of carcass. Our butchers 
are nearly always short on fine cuts. 
I breed the low down, wide out kind, and 
by so doing help the butcher to get more 
steaks out of the hind ‘quarters than he 
formerly did out of the mongrels and 
scrubs, 

Beef cattlemen have encountered some 
squally weather, but I never expect to see 
it as bad again for many reasons. The 
demand is much greater than ever before 
and it will continue to increase. We have 
less and less free range in the far west 
every year which will keep down produc- 
tion. These and other causes will keep 
“beef cattle from again selling as low as 
they did ten or 12 years ago. Do not try 
to put beef.on the backs of Jerseys, Hol- 
steins, Ayrshires or Guernseys, for if you 
do you will fail every time. If you want 
beef, stick to the beef breeds. 


The Distribution of Live Stock. 


The value of all crop reporting work is 
comparative. Crop estimates and esti- 
mates of live stock numbers are valuable 
as.they afford comparison of present con- 
ditions with those existing at some pre- 
vious date; their value as exact statistics 
is very small. The only complet~ crop and 
stock enumeration is that made by the 
federal census every ten years, and this 
exact data is the basis upon which esti- 
mates are based during the ten years fol- 
lowing. The census of 1900, so far as live 
stock is concerned, is not yet entirely com- 
pleted. But through the kindness of Mr L. 
G. Powers, who has charge of this branch 
of the work, American Agriculturist is en- 
abled to present a tentative showing of prob- 
able results of theenumeration. This week'we 
present the figures relating to cattle of all 
kinds, “horses and mules, to be followed by 
further data on sheep and swine. 

These figures are not final, as they in- 
clude estimates for several states and pre- 
liminary counts for others; but they may 
be regarded as approximately representing 
the situation on June 1, 1900. 

Unfortunately the basis upon which the 
figures are gathered is different, to some 
extent, from that followed ten years earlier 
in 1890, thus affecting the comparative 
value for the two periods. The census fig- 
ures for 1890 and the preliminary showing 
for 1900 are as follows: 

FEDERAL CENSUS FIGURES FOR LIVE STOCK, 

1890 1900 
14,969 ,467 18 428,369 
2 532 ,285,674 
17,199,881 

34,851,622 50,706,671 

Our estimates of numbers of farm ani- 

mals now and a year ago are as follows: 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S COMPARATIVE 
ESTIMATE. 


Horses 


1902 


Horses 19,015,000 


The figures for 1900 hottie all of each 
class of animals, upon farms, without re- 
gard to age. For 1890 the young of several 
classes are specifically omitted, and it is 
probable that the same is true in other 
cases. For example, in sheep in 1890, spring 
lambs were not included; they are in 1900. 
In cows only dairy cows are _ included in 
1900, while in 1890 it is uncertain if a con- 
siderable number of breeding cows were 
not included. 

The census figures for 1900 being upon a 
definite basis, with no uncertainty as to 
what is included in each class, it becomes 
necessary to revise the basis upon which 
our annual estimates showing the change 
of the year is predicted. In doing this, in 
order to preserve the value of the esti- 
mates for comparative purposes, the fig- 
ures for January 1, 1901; have been revised 
to accord with the census data for June 1, 
1900. which was not available when Ameri- 





can Agricuiturist’s Iast estimate was madé, 
It must be remembered that our estimates 
are for January 1, while the census return 
is for June 1. This difference in dates 
makes @ materal difference in numbers of 
some classses of animals when the figures 
are intended, as is now the case, to include 
all ages, as the larger part of the annua’ 
increase takes place between January and 
June. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CATTLE BY STATES. 


[Last three figures, 000s, omitted.] 
_—— cows——, ——Other cattle-—. 
No No AY 
m9 ae Val 1902 price 
960 $35.00 $33,600 646 $27.00 
32.00 51,712 1,020 26.00 
36.00 5,868 82 26.50 
31.00 33,325 909 25.00 
24.05 23,088 16.50 
15.20 4,955 12.60 
23.40 8,77: 
25.00 5,050 
25.65 
30.45 
32.30 
28.90 
31.40 
28.55 
29.90 
29.95 
26.65 
30.00 
31.00 
30.90 
29.00 
32.00 22.50 
31.00 ,43: 566 22.00 
30.00 8 23.40 
27.70 ,848 Ee 19.00 
21.50 49,450 11,470 17.00 


24. 00 
22 .00 


194° 990 


18,842 $28.62 $539,225 50,716 $20.86 $1,058,008 
DISTRIBUTION OF HORSES AND MULES BY STATES. 
[Last three figures, 000s, omitted.] 
7-——— Horses——,. —— Mules——-~, 

Av AV 


Val No price Va 
$30. 030 1 $80.00 
69,00 4 80.00 
97 75.50 ye 5 88. 00 
65.25 77.00 
40.00 52.00 
38.50 
56.50 


No price 
390 $77.00 


, 53.00 
19,662 268 65.u0 
9,400 61.00 
24,178 64.50 
73,388 64.30 
45,602 67.00 
66.20 
69.3 35 
66.05 
68.50 
66.00 
60.50 
62.65 
63.35 
61.55 
63.10 
62.00 
59.00 
55.00 
63.30 
57:00 


13/915 
33,628 


40.00 1307520 1, 240 70'680 


19,015 $54.25 $1,031,640 3,393 $61.85 $209,908 


Turnips for Store Pigs are cheap feed, 
but some corn is needed also. A few tur- 
nips daily for the brood sows are helpful 
to keep them in good condition. 
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Successful Management of Cows. 


J. B. HASTINGS, ROCKLAND COUNTY, N Y. 





We keep seven cows, retailing our milk 
in the village, where the demand is good 
and price 6 cents per quart. A dollar’s 
worth of tickets is good for 17 quarts. My 
brother delivers it early in the morning. 
We employ the following method in the 
care of our herd: We give them plenty to 
eat and good bedding and keep them in box 
stalls 9 by 14 feet. In some dairies this 
would not be practicable, but we think it 
pays in keeping the cows clean. A cow 
will not lie down in her manure unless she 
is tied and has to. 

Good hay is constantly before them, 
and three times a day they get a 
butter tub of cut corn fodder, which 
has been steamed for about an hour, mixed 
with two quarts of middlings. The morn- 
ing mess is mixed with a little salt in the 
water. On extremely cold days we pour 
a little boiling water in each pail of drink- 
ing water to take the chill off, and make it 
our business to see that they get all the 
water they can drink. Bach day in winter, 
when clear, they are allowed the run of 
the barnyard for at least an hou, while 
their stables are cleaned. Then they are 
hustled in for dinner and left in. On warm 
days we feed dinner in the barnyard but 
find we must keep an eye on them until 
they have finished, for some of them are apt 
to be at times mischievous. 


Sr — 


Raising Calves on the Farm. 


+. 8. SHATTUCK, CHENANGO COUNTY, N Y. 





Hundreds of calves are raised every year 
in Chenango county, N Y, that never get a 
particle of whole milk after they are from 
three to five days old. In fact, some never 
have milk of any kind after three or four 
weeks old. Some of these calves are fed 
on some sort of meal, while others are fed 
a gruel made of wheat middlings, with a 
little flaxseed meal. I have eight October 
calves that I am raising on the following 
ration: One part oil meal, one part wheat 
bran, one part wheat middlings, one-fifth 
part corn meal. I use about four quarts 
of this mixture made into gruel by pouring 
boiling hot water on it and letting it cook. 
I then add warm water or skimmilk, when 
I have it, making it thin enough to drink. 
I feed twice a day, with all the hay they 
will eat. 

When these calves were about four weeks 
old the supply of skimmilk failed and I 
was obliged to feed them on the above ra- 
tion, using a smaller quantity, for threc 
weeks. Since, I have had milk about. half 
the time, so I could give the eight calves 
two pails of milk per day. While these 
calves would not make a very good show- 
ing at our fairs, they make good dairy 
cows. As we are engaged in selling milk 
for the city markets, ave are compelled to 
raise them in this way or not at all. 


Farm Feeds for Cows. 


Those in attendance at the January meet- 
ing of the Illinois dairy association, at Free- 
port, were interested in the discussion by 
M. C. Campbell of DeKalb county on the 
best methods of using available farm feeds. 
Mr Campbell began figuring on the cost of 
feed and decided Upon the following which 
he used during December: Silage, clover 
hay, shredded fodder and oat straw. Keep- 
ing a strict account of everything he found 
that a herd of 12 cows during December 
gave him a clear profit of $65. Hleven cows 
fed during the previous month on high 
priced feeds returned very small profits, 
This ration of course contains considerable 
grain in the silage. It’ does not, however, 
contain a large amount of protein, although 
a fair quantity is furnished by. the clover 
hay.- Mr Campbell found that after the 
first few days the flow of milk was main- 
tained and so far as he could determine the 
animals did not decrease in flesh. They 
were kept in fairly good houses and were 
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given plenty of water. They were not 
groomed. They were fed silage twice a day, 
about 20 pounds, at each feeding, about five 
pounds clover hay at night and all the oat 
straw and shredded fodder they would « t 
during the daytime. Mr Campbell keeps 
pure bred dairy cattle, and is quite con- 
vinced that he will get continued excellent 
results by this method of feeding. 

When protein feed is cheap he believes it 
is advisable to feed more of thi: material, 
but under the present conditions he does 
not think he is warranted in buying feed 
when he can get good results from the 
grains and roughage raised on his own land. 
A number of members testified that they 
had experience with this kind of feeding in 
previous years and that their dairy animals 
were not injured in the least. The output 
of milk did not decrease and the animals 
came through the winter in good condition. 
This experience is valuable the present sea- 
son for dairymen similarly situated. Of 
course is would be impossible to get these 
results without silage. 





Silage Butter Satisfactory—The silage 
butter question will never be settled as 
some claim it is tainted no matter what 
precaution is exercised in its production. 
H. B. Gurler states that he has had silage 
butter tested for weeks at a time by ex- 
perts who were unable to tell whether it 
came from silage fed cows or not. He 
thinks the trouble comes in exposing milk 
in open vessels near fresh silage. This is 
about the only way silage will injure milk 
or butter. 


Ripening Milk for Cheese—The process 
is the same as in ripening for butter and 
consists in the development of a certain 
amount of lactic acid. This amount is de- 
termined by some of the various rennet 
tests. The commercial rennet extracts are 
accompanied by directions telling just the 
amount to be used. The development of 
lactic acid should not proceed so far that 
the milk is distinctively sour to the taste. 


Refuse from the Cow Manger—Cows 
which are producing milk under heavy 
feeding should not be compelled to eat up 
forage too close. Let them eat what they 
will readily then give what is left to young 
stock. They will do well on it and the cows 
will not be compelled to eat material which 
is not palatable. 











P. M. Sharples, 
West Chester, Pa. 
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If farmers cannot produce milk at pre- 
vailing prices and maintain their dairy 
herds in the face of costly feeds, they can 
make it mighty lively for somebody later 
by erecting co-operative creameries and 
holding them over the heads of middlemen. 
Even though they never turned a wheel, co- 
operative creameries, owned and controlled 
by farmers, are to milk producers what 
submarine boats are to the navy. They 
can be used to protect great interests at 
critical times. 

The amount of “water” carried by the 
industrial combinations, or so-called trusts, 
is indicated in a recent census bulletin, 
This states that 183 combinations had out- 
standing in the census year 3085 million 
dollars in bonds and capital stock, and that 
at a fair valuation the capital invested 
was 1459 millions. The vast sum last 
named is only 47 per cent of the capitaliza- 
tion. Granted that some of these securi- 
ties on the open market are worth very 
much more than par, there is still oppor- 
tunity for enormous inflation over the 
actual value of the plants. 

Kill this scheme in the New York legis- 
lature for $28,000,000 in 34%% bonds for en- 
larging the Brie canal. It is so much easier 
to authorize bonds than to appropriate a 
like sum, that the steal may go through. 
We have given much careful study to the 
canal question, and our conclusion is this: 
Let the state keep the present canal in re- 
pair, as a preventive of extortionate rates 
by rail; but if any enlargements of the 
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waterway are to be made, they should be 
paid for from the federal treasury. Since 
the rest of the country, and especially the 
west, profits by the canal much more than 
do the people of New York state, Uncle 
Sam should pay the bill The farmers of 
New York are rapidly coming to this opin- 
ion. Let them speak out, and this $28,000,- 
000 job can be nipped in the bud. 


Will not our New York state fruit grow- 
ers act as vigilantly to protect their inter- 
ests against tropical competition as they 
are doing in opposition to irrigation at the 
west? Whatever one may think of the lat- 
ter proposition, the competition of the arid 
west at its utmost will be for many years 
of slight moment to our eastern fruit grow- 
ers compared with the competition of early 
fruits and vegetables from Cuba and the 
‘West Indies generally. As a matter of fact, 
eastern opposition to appropriations from 
the federal treasury for irrigation works 
has already accomplished its purpose. No 
such demand is now made. On the con- 
trary, the Newlands bill, upon which the 
arid west seems to be united, merely pro- 
vides that the income from the sale .of cer- 
tain public lands may be utilized for the 
construction of irrigation -works thereon. 
Thus, the entire burden of whatever irri- 
gation development is fostered by this 
measure will be borne by the people who 
occupy the lands thus irrigated. This plan 
certainly can find few objectors in any part 
of the country, since it in no sense taxes 
one section for the benefit of another. In 
the case of Cuba, on the contrary, this 
country is asked to make concessions great- 
ly to its detriment, simply to add to’ the 
profits of speculative interests on the is- 
land, and to make life still easier for a 
class of people there who, to a considerable 
extent, seem indisposed to labor. 


In the interesting paper on the trans- 
portation of fresh food products by Charles 
E. Kingston, freight agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, printed a week ago in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, he shows that it cost 
the railroad company $16,000 to shelve and 
equip cars for the handling of peaches over 
one division of the railroad last season. It 
is easily possible that at least a part of this 
goodly sum might have been saved the 
producers of the peninsula had they mar- 
keted their fruit in packages of a different 
character. Growers in many sections have 
been catering to their markets where cer- 
tain kinds of packages were requested. It 
is both unprofitable and poor business pol- 
icy for the producer to pay these extra 
charges when they might be overcome by 
a different form of package. Railroad 
officials are of the opinion that shippers 
and growers have been standing in their 
own light by using such ancient packages 
as the five-eighths basket, without a cover. 
Not only the growers of the Delaware and 
Maryland peninsula have this proposition 
to face, but it confronts producers in many 
other sections and the style or form of 
package should receive more careful at- 
tention in the future. Changes in the 
methods of packing and shipping would 
no doubt be an incentive for many trans- 
portation companies to reduce rates in the 
future. 

eI 

The astonishing transformation that is 
coming over cigar leaf tobacco culture, by 
the new method of raising this crop under 
cloth sheds, is a most notable agricultural 
revolution. The matter, of course, has 
been fully presented in our tobacco depart- 
ment, from the very inception of the ex- 
periment. The magnificent development of 
tobacco leaf when raised under cloth, and 
the equally fine development of the 
pineapple and of oranges when raised 
under cloth in Florida, have also at- 
tracted widespread attention. This new 
method will be tried this year in the 
culture of lettuce and other foliaceous 
plants. It is probable that quite a number 
of crops may be grown at large profit 
under cloth. as compared to results in the 


open field. This new method, together with 
the sterilization of soils for greenhouse use, 
and the application of electricity for the 
forcing of crops, are indicative of the 
changes that the future may have in store 
for agriculture. 


“Sec Wilson must go!” This is’ the 
conclusion arrived at by the batch of spec- 
ulators who are “working” the president 
to further their interests in Cuba. They 
say, on the quiet, “This man Wilson is 
standing up for the American farmers; 
Roosevelt ought to have a_ secretary of 
agriculture that we can control.’’ We. doubt 
if the scheme will work. That outfit have 
about reached their limit. It is hardly pos- 
sible that they can impose upon the pres® 
dent much longer. Mr Wilson has done 
more practical work and brought the de- 
partment closer to the farmers than any 
previous secretary. His removal at the be- 
hest of a clique who are “working the hu- 
manity racket” for their own pocketbooks, 
is not to be thought of. 


Farmers are interested in the purchase 
of fertilizer materials at this time. Many 
readers would be interested in the experi- 
ence of practical farmers who buy and suc-+ 
cessfully mix their own fertilizers. Let us 
know how you mix and use these homes 
made products, 


Did you read last week’s American Agri, 
culturist? We mean did you actually read 
every word of it, pencil in hand to note 
points that will help your work this win- 
ter and spring? If not, you missed what 
is worth dollars and dollars to you. This 
issue is even better! Do profit by it. 


The postoffice address of contributors can- 
not be furnished upon request. Those wish- 
ing to buy or sell any commodity or farm 
product should make their wants known in 
our regular advertising columns, or through 
the inexpensive but effectual medium of 
our farmers’ exchange. 


The question of seed corn will be a highly 
important one in the spring. It is not a 
minute too early to take steps to be pro- 
vided with meeded requirements. Dealers 
are already making contracts with some 
western farmers for the growing of seed 
corn in 1902. 


Jottings from the Farmers. 





No class of citizens ranks higher in all 
that constitutes true manhood and wo- 
manhood than the farming class.—[A. J. 
Smith, Clearfield County, Pa. 


The free rural delivery route which serves 
my family leaves little to be desired save 
an earlier weather report. Boxes along 
the route are uniform in pattern and plain- 
ly numbered in order up to 127. Thus 
transient visitors te houses along the route 
have no difficulty in getting their mail if 
addressed with the box number. Many 
say they would give $10 and some as high 
as $25 rather than be deprived of free 
delivery. Ail would like earlier weather re- 
ports. What opinions on this subject have 
others?—{C. F. Bennett, New Haven 
County, Ct. 


I have seen the claim made that ensilage 
cut in inch pieces is. better for cattle to mas- 
ticate than shorter pieces. It is said that 
the shorter pieces are often chewed end- 
wise, causing sore mouths. I have never 
known of such results here, where nearly 
all ensilage is cut in half-inch lengths. A 
decided advantage in these shorter lengths 
is that the fodder packs better, increasing 
the capacity of the silo and producing ensil- 
age of a fine quality, free from mold and 
foul odors. Very many dairymen make a 
great mistake by. filling silos when the corn 
is immature and, therefore, filled with an 
unnecessary amount of moisture. This 
makes silage which is much more acid than 
is desirable for producing a copious flow 
of milk.—[G. E. Mayo, Windsor County, Vt. 

















Grange Opportunity and Responsibility. 


[From Page 191.] 

such an organization? not alone by coming 
here as its honored representatives, not 
alone by paying your dues into its treasury. 
But by remembering that this great state 
organization is but a composite of so many 
subordinate granges and must rise or fall 
with them. 

The great question then becomes, are we 
endeavoring to make our _ subordinate 
grange truly successful? Are we attending 
regularly its meetings and taking some ac- 
tive part in them? Are we striving to make 
it so interesting that the members cannot 
stay away? Are we doing something there 
worth talking about and then judiciously 
talking up its good to our neighbor out- 
side the gate, showing him his loss in de- 
laying. to unite with such a grand and 
beneficial order? Are we making it so in- 
teresting for the young people that they 
are continually lauding its good through- 
out the community? Are we endeavoring 
to promote harmony, good fellowship and 
fraternal feeling among the members? Are 
we showing people that the grange is a 
business organization and that it does bus- 
iness on business principles, showing up 
state statistics to prove the saving effected 
by grange insurance, showing them the 
saving in co-operative buying and selling? 

Are we showing it is an educational 
order, that it tries to develop model men 
and women, by bringing them into social 
contact to discuss topics of importance? 
Are we proving its value as a social order, 
showing that sociology demands that we 
meet and .exchange thoughts and ideas? 
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‘Are we showing that it is a legislative in- 
stitution, that it grapples with all the great 
questions of law and commerce which ap- 
peal to the farmer, showing what beneficial 
laws have been passed for the farmer 
through its instrumentalities? If we are 
doing all of these things, then we become 
not Patrons in word, but Patrons indeed; 
then do we become true assistants in the 
great phenomena of life, because we are 
striving to elevate the moral, financial and 
intellectual plane of our fellow beings, 
teaching them the value of fraternal broth- 
erhood in breaking down the bars of isola- 
tion, jealousy and hatred and educating 
them to know that in laboring for the good 
of their fellow mortals, they are also de- 
veloping within themselves a better, truer 
<a character and ideal of true man- 
hood. 

[One of the most successful and well- 
known seedsmen of New York is J. J. Bell 
of Broome county. Brother Bell is one of 
the most enthusiastic farmers in the state 
—a fitting representative of the agriculture 
of good old Broome. He is one of the most 
active grange workers in the state. The 
ideas conveyed to the state grange in his 
annual report should be carefully read and 
thoughtfully considered by every Patron.] 


The Birth of the Grange. 


The national grange was organized De- 
cembeér 4, 1867, in a house which was oc- 
cupied by Mr William Saunders, as super- 
intendent of the garden and grounds of 
the federal department of agriculture, on 
the site on 4% Street, Washington, D C, 
near Missouri avenue. Those present were 
Mr William Saunders of the District of Co- 
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lumbia, Dr John. Trimble of New Jersey 
(the present secretary), Col John R. Thomp- 
son of Vermont, O. H. Kelley of Minnesota, 
F. M. McDowell of New York, Rev A. B. 
Grosh of Pennsylvania and William M. Ire- 
land of Pennsylvania. This meeting was 
the result of considerable discussion on the 
part of the gentlemen assembled, all of 
whom, with: the exception of Mr McDowell, 
were government employees, Mr McDowell 
being a large vineyardist at Wayne, N Y. 

The grange met for the first time in 1867 
in the home of Mr Saunders, the members 
coming together after office hours during 
the early winter evenings of that year. 
Then began the greatest educational work 
ever inaugurated for the elevation of man- 
kind in this or any other land. This build- 
ing as the birthplace of the grange, was 
the subject of much interest to the vast 
membership throughout the United States. 
A strong movement was made to secure a 
donation of the building to the order from 
the government, and also the ground on 
which it stood. A prominent New York 
member of the grange, O. E. Ingersoll, 
offered to give $10,000 for the building, for 
the purpose of distributing the bricks 
among the subordinate granges over the 
country. 

Others proposed that the national grange 
should appropriate a sum sufficient to keep 
the building in repair. Hon D. Wyatt 
Aiken of South Carolina prepared a bill to 
donate it to the grange. But some strong 
influence antagonized the movement. The 
evening Mr Aiken was going to introduce 
his bill in congress, the superintendent of 
public buildings had a force of workmen 
raze it to the ground, and thus the struc- 
ture in which the most important educa- 








tional movement was ever inaugurated was 
destroyed and lost to Washington city. 
The plan of organization so far agreed 
on was to unite the farmer and his family 
into a club, which was to be known as the 
grange of the Patrons of Husbandry, and 
the order was called the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. A simple secret work was adopted 
by which one member could recognize an- 
other and which prevented all but the in- 
itiated from obtaining admittance to the 
grange hall. At the first meeting, Mr Wil- 
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liam Saunders was elected master; John R. 
Thompson, lecturer; Rev A. B. Grosh, chap- 
lain, and O. H. Kelley, secretary. At some 
later meeting, the records do not show 
when, but prior to March 28, 1868, the fol- 
lowing additional officers were selected: 
Anson Bartlett of Ohio, overseer; A. Sher- 
wood Moss of New York, assistant steward; 
William M. Ireland of Pennsylvania, treas- 
urer, and Edward P. Farris of Illinois, gate 
keeper. - 

The first subordinate grange instituted 
was at Harrisburg, Pa, April 4, 1868, but 
the first grange to be regularly organized, 
live and grow, was April 17, at Fredonia, 
WN Y. Since the branching out of the order, 
27,700 charters for the institution of subor- 
dinate granges have been scattered over 
the country from Maine to California, from 
the gulf coast to the Canadian line, and in 
Canada a Dominion grange has been insti- 
tuted which has had over 1000 local granges 
scattered from the Atlantic westward to 
the Rockies. The order has been instru- 
mental in shaping legislation, state and na- 
tional, that has materially affected for good 
the farmers’ interest. The grange from the 
first has opposed class legislation and de- 
mands “the greatest good for all.” 


The Strength of the Grange. 








This statement, compiled by American 
Agriculturist, is of interest as to who pays 
the bills of the national grange; also the 
number of actual working granges and the 
relative membership in the various states, 
thereby showing the numerical rank. The 
statement as to dues paid is taken from 
the national grange. As dues are only paid 
to the national grange on members whose 
dues are square on the books of the sub- 
ordinates, not one-half the actual strength 
of the grange the country over, is shown 
by the figures below: 


WHO PAYS THE GRANGE BILLS, ' 


e - -& Dues paid nat’l e an 
sued toree ie 1900 tout bership 
Wh  Bvscsivs 905 500 $1,697 $1,768 2,045 40,900 
BED sccswss 358 290 1,165 1,208 1,363 27,260 
N H ...... 291 258 1,066 1,148 1,195 23,900 
Mich ...... 900 457 551 838 1,047 20,940 
GeO’ 203 208 1535 3650 944 984 1,018 360 
WS pics eee 1182 500 923 967 9 18,680 
Mass ..... 225 175 744 657 #£°717 * «14,340 
Ct ........ 155 120 429 465 447 8,940 
WE icesdecs UL 166 184 212 4,240 
Se tne 124 51 1657 160 172 3,440 
Tee ee 1730 113 168 #182 157. 3,140 
eS ery 2114 74 9 113 127 += 2,540 
Ore 300 = 68 115 115 117 =. 2,340 
Kan .14388 42 eo mM 2s @ 
Cal: «ccs 320 45 82 97 104 2,080 
lk gre . & Bf 78 74 70 8=©1,400 
Mo, ........2085 28 45 45 59 1,180 
W Va 872 26 33 46 43 860 
ee Sécsen0 150 «25 31 35 39 730 
Wash ..... 120 25 23 31 38 760 
WE rnsieeced 555 32 31 26 30 600 
_. aeers $8 17 30 31 28 560 
RR « cciveuné 585 25 27 28 24 480 
a. 426 18 20 19 19 389 
Br cabs sews 1650 7 11. 17 340 
Mad os, See 19 17 —- 250 
ere Pee ae 19 18 _ 200 
Wek iss as 1406 s 20 13 5 100 
Neb ....... 675 8 11 8 3 60 
Including those whose dues in local 


granges are unpaid, more than a year or so, 
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there are certainly over 60,000 members 
in the great Empire state alone, while in 
the country at large the proportion, as 
shown by the figures, is undoubtedly even 
greater. New York Patrons do business on 
a business basis, hence but a small num- 
ber are carried along with unpaid dues. 

It is interesting to note that the great 
strength of the order lies in the northeas- 
ern states, from Maine westward to Michi- 
gan and south to Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. Prospects on the Pacific coast, 
however, are brightening amazingly of late 
and substantial gains are being made right 
along. In the south, the Kentucky state 
grange has been reorganized the past year, 
West Virginia Patrons are making a 
steady, healthy increase, and down in South 
Carolina State Master Thompson’ keeps 
hammering away, determined the grange 
banner shall continue to float in the Pal- 
metto state. 

Best of all, the more intelligent and well- 
to-do farmers in all the northern states are 
taking an active and earnest interest in the 
order, which speaks well for the near fu- 
ture. Granges are now in a flourishing 
condition at nearly every agricultural col- 
lege in the land, or in the town where these 
colleges are located, and as the young 
farmers return to their homes, they ought 
— a power of good in the interest of the 
order. 


The Opportunities of Rural Life. 


STATE FLORA MRS L, D. WELCH, TO NEW YORK 
STATE GRANGE, 


Flora brings tidings of loyalty and faith- 

fulness to the grange, of those determined 

to right the wrongs 

of the land, and 

none are better fit- 

ted for the task 

than members of 

this order. In 

the yesterday of 

the past, the farm- 

er in general al- 

lowed others to 

think and plan for 

him, which delayed 

the work so that 

sooner or later the 

responsibility re- 

turned. To-day, 

there are no great 

expectations from 

the city; rather 

the farmer chooses 

from its advan- 

MRS WELCH. tages, adding and 

strengthening his own, by farm and house- 
hold study. 

Patrons now know their own environ- 
ments, expressing, yes insisting, on a hear- 
ing. Some have already taken with firm 
hands the disposition of rural schools, and 
in place of the old buildings our memory 
hallows, stand improved schoolhouses, fit- 
ted for the practical wants of country chil- 
dren. Agricultural subjects can be taught 
so entertainingly that the disagreeableness 
will be forgotten and the bitter hidden be- 
neath .the pleasant. The flag, as it floats 
over the playground, will be held in more 
reverence by the lads and lassies as they 
rally about it. Respect for rulers will be 
engendered, making our land one of free- 
dom in its broadest sense, crushing anarch- 
ism with its free speech and free guns. 

History notes many great characters, 
country born and trained; they have been 
towers of strength to the nation, and in 
these rural nurseries many more will be 
prepared to illuminate the world with truth 
and wisdom. When all have awakened to 
this responsibility, they will never shirk 
their duty, nor allow the control of rural 
schools to pass from them. 

Education is a staff that fails not, mak- 
ing good yositions accessible, and _ the 
grange is capable to give counsel and in- 
struction in lieu of asking. Equally with 
cities, we tow have the benefit of electric 
cars, telephones, free delivery of mails. 
These do not allure us from home, rather 
cause the rootlets of love to sink still 
deeper, bringing fresh incentives, aiding 
greatly in our life work. Each year, re- 
spect for farming increases,- and if the 
farmer lowers his standard he must expect 
only contempt from others. 

The grange has voiced its disapproval of 
the non-observance of the Sabbath, but the 
enforcing of the law demands attention. A 
puritanical Sabbath does not appear to be 
the highest type of worship, but better that 
than to reject the day God designed for us. 
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Its observance is the vital breath of the 
nation—the foundation’ of the strength, 
growth and grandeur it now possesses, We 
cannot afford its loss or desecration. 

Rural homes are being better appreciated, 
more effort used to make them the best, 
there is not so much unrest or desire for 
change but satisfaction and assurance that 
there is no higher aim than the establish- 
ment of homes which will fit the young 
for whatever honest positions in life they 
may choose. Daughters of to-day have op- 
portunities for learning domestic economy 
that were unknown or unavailable a few 
years ago; their advantages now are nearer 
on an equality with their brothers. The 
practical being taught, such as cooking, 
sewing, horticulture, dairying, scientific 
pollenization, when well mastered, they 
bring the power of creating and maintain- 
ing an ideal home, where not only one but 
the whole reap the benefit. 

Once ‘tthe tocsin sounded a call to 
“union and liberty;” now to “unity and or- 
ganization.” Raise your eyes, straighten 
the bowed back, reach forth the arm of 
strength, the grange is as the “land of 
promise.” 
the past experiences have not been in vain. 
We stand on vantage ground asserting the 
God-given powers within us, not for our 
own rights alone, but we are where we 
scan a large horizon, welcoming all that 
wish to keep step with our progress, work- 
ing not simply for material benefits, but 
the nobler, more unselfish life, for broader 
characters, living heroically for others. 

Labor is essential for our success, just 
the same as the products of the workshops 
speak of the labor performed; the more 
work, the more value. Then let us be 
reaching ever forward, never backward, 
actively and intelligently performing our 
duties, that the result be crowned in tri- 
umph, earned by supreme effort, ceasing 
not until aims have been reached, self mas- 
tered and subdued and we hear the gavel 
fall and we realize our labors of the day 
are over. 


The Lecture Work of the Grange. 


The main feature of the report of Sister 
Judd was emphasis of the great need of 
continuing the State Grange Quarterly Bul- 
letin. She refers at length to the two rous- 
ing meetings at the Pan-American, one na- 
tional grange day, the other New York 
state grange day, and where thousands of 
the Bulletins were placed on a stand for the 
inspection of farmers. The past year great 
prominence has been given lecturers’ work, 
more than usual. In several states a sys- 
tematic effort has been made by means of 
periodical publications to give practical 
assistance to subordinate lecturers and 
members. 
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INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE FINEST GRANGE HALLS 


The present outlook shows that. 
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state grange $130 and was undoubtedly the 
most judicious investment made of state 
grange funds. As it has been entered at the 
postoffice department as second-class mat- 
ter, Sister Judd urges that its continuance 
be ordered. 

The subject matter has not included po- 
litical matters, as they have been covered 
exhaustively in the National Grange Quar- 
terly Bulletin and by speakers, officers and 
committees of the state grange. With a 
standing legislative committee of the state 
grange who sent out leaflets with ques- 
tions of the hour for your consideration, a 











MRSS. N.JUDD, LECTURER, N Y STATE GRANGE. 


secretary well up in these matters, and a 
master who thoroughly understands the 
political situation, and who kept you con- 
stantly posted, I thought it best to confine 
the work mostly to the educational features 
of the order. Granges have given wide- 
spread attention to the discussion of mat- 
ters urged by the national grange on non- 
partisan political affairs. 

The grange has been untiring in its ef- 
forts to help the farmer, has insisted the 
department of government established for 
the benefit of agriculture be filled with 
competent men, who are actual and prac- 
tical farmers for the one and only purpose 
that our best interests may be served. 
Every member should remember “it is 
much better to do things than try to per- 
suade the legislature to do them, and, 
strange as it may seem, it is better for the 
legisiature.””’ The public press has’. been 
of great usefulness to the order. 

To make grange meetings interesting, the 
state lecturer urges Patrons to take plenty 

[To Page 210.] 
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MARYLAND. 
A Plea for the Agricultural College. 





Asa B. Gardiner, Jr, secretary of the 
combined farmers’ organization of Mary- 
land, writes us: 

“A late edition of American Agriculturist 
contains statements: concerning the Mary- 
land agricultural college and experiment 
station that are calculated to do a great 
deal of harm, particularly at this time, 
when we are doing everything in our power 
to place the college in a position to increase 
its usefulness through an appropriation by 
the state legislature. The need of this ap- 
propriation as well as the disposition of the 
money was first plainly evident to the rep- 
resentatives of 23 of the agricultural asso- 


ciations of the state, who thereupon 
appointed a committee of nine rep- 
resentative farmers, who should go 


deeply into the, matter and pre- 
pare a bill for the legislature which should 
cover the most pressing needs of the college 
experiment station and farmers’ institute. 

“I call your attention to one item of the 
report, which was drafted in the bill, of 
$5000 for enlarging greenhouses, equipment 
and horticultural experiments. The bill as 
prepared has been indorsed by ‘the grange, 
farmers’ league and agricultural clubs. 
As to the manner in which the college is 
conducted, would say that under its pres- 
ent management it has given satisfaction 
to the farming community. I inclose the 
last financial report~ of the Maryland 
agricultural college, and two circular let- 
ters bearing on the subject.” 

Inclosed with the foregoing letter was a 
clipping from the Baltimore Weekly Sun 
of July 27, 1901, speaking of the institutions 
and referring to the indorsement of Mary- 
land farmers’ organizations. There was aiso 
inclosed a resolution adopted by the farm- 
ers’ league of Maryland, Dec 18, 1901, ap- 
proving the movement for the appropria- 


tion of $30,000 annually for two years. The 
farmers’ organization inclosed its printed 
letter of indorsement, together with copies 
of the acts of congress pertaining to these 
institutions. 

The financial report of the agricultural 


college, dated January 1, 1902, is given. For 
collegiate work the receipts for the past 
year were some $43,000, of which $20,000 was 
the United States appropriation, $3500 was 
interest on the land fund, and $4000 was 
from the state, the balance being from stu- 
dents’ fees, etc. The expenses were a lit- 
tle over $19,000 in salaries and the balance 
for the @Gustomary items. In the fertilizer 
department, the license fees amounted to 
$8525, of which $4400 were required for sal- 
aries, $2900 for expenses of the work, and 
the balance of about $1200 appropriated for 
college expenses. The state horticultural 
department receipts aggregated $10,695, in- 
cluding.the state appropriation of $8000, out 
of which were. paid salaries of state offi- 
cials, $4234, and the expenses of orchard in- 
spection, $4180. The farmers’ institute work 
cost. for 13 months °$1300 for the directors’ 
salary, expenses of meetings $2437, leaving 
a small balance out of the annual state ap- 
prepriation of $4000. Particular attention is 
calied to the fact that the fund of about 
$116,000 received for the college under the 
act. of congress of July 4, 1862, which for- 
merly yielded $5800 per year income, now 
yields cnly $3500, because it can earn only 
3%; whereas it formerly earned 5%.. The 
federal statute provides that this fund 
should yield not less than 5%, and Maryland 
should certainly make good the difference. 
The entire amount, including about $7000 
for Princess Anne academy and $15,000 for 
the experiment station, handled by the col- 
lege treasurer annually, is something over 
$90,000. 

The report of the committee,.which met 
at the college June 8, 1901,. points out_ the 
various needs of the institution. Maryland 
bas contributed nothing to the agricultural 
experiment. station. It has been entirely 
supported from the $15,000 received from the 
United States treasury. It is but fair to 
say that the salaries of. the professors of 
entomology, botany and chemistry are paid 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 
A Very Interesting Offer is made by 
Wood, Harmon & Co of New York city. in 
this issue. It is a bona fide offer and one 
which we can recommend. It will pay each 
and every reader te read the advertise- 
ment very carefully, because “we _believe 


money invested in these lots now will prove 
a-nrofitable investment. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


out of state funds received by those depart- 
ments as state officers. One-half the sal- 
aries of two assistants in the entomological 
and botanical departments are also paid 
from the state’s money; the other half com- 
ing from the college. In other words, the 
state now provides the equivalent of three 
full professorships for privileges and ac- 
commodations furnished by the college for 
the offices of the state officials. 





Kent Co—Several of the finest young 


peach orchards in Kent Co have been found 
badly infested with San Jose scale. State 
Entomologist Quaintance, Prof E. P. Sand- 
sten and G. Hines Thomas have been in- 
specting Kent Co orchards and a deter- 

ined campaign agdinst the scale is in 
order. One fine young orchard of 5000 five- 
year-old trees was found with the trees lit- 
erally incrusted with the scale and will 
have to be dug out and burned. Prof Quain- 
tance insists that with the hearty co-oper- 
ation of the horticulturists of the state the 
scale can be kept under control. 


DELAWARE. 


Efforts Appreciated—In a recent letter 
Dr John J. Black, the well-known author, of 
Delaware, says: “‘Accept my thanks for 
copy of American Agriculturist photograph 
of the Peninsula fruit growers. It is a suc- 
cess, as was the meeting you did so much 
to elaborate.”’ 


A Well-Attended Institute—The Kent 


Co institute at Dover Jan 28-29 was largely 
attended. O. W. Newton of Bridgeville and 
Charles Barker of Milford discussed straw- 
berry and small fruit culture. A new dew- 
berrey, Premo, was favorably mentioned 
as being earlier than Lucretia. Hon G. H. 
Murray read an interesting paper on as- 
paragus culture, and the subject was ably 
treated by J. T. Shallcross of Middletown. 
He said the best growers plant in- rows 6 ft 
apart and from 1 to 2 ft apart in the rows. 
Strong one-year-old roots are preferred. 
Both manure and fertilizers are used freely 
and usually applied as soon as cutting stops. 
Net receipts range from $75 to 300 p acre. 
The Palmetto is the favorite variety, be- 
cause of its freedom from rust. Hon Charles 
Wright of Seaford read an exhaustive paper 
on peach culture. His favorite varieties are 
Carman, Connett, Elberta and Chair’s 
Choice. Apple culture was ably handled by 
S. H. Derby of Woodbine, who has made a 
special study of this fruit for years. J. T. 
Shallcross discussed pears and _ exhibited 
Kieffer pear seedlings, both budded and 
unbudded, of his own growing. These are 
the only pear seedlings he has been able to 
grow, as others die with blight. San Jose 
scale was reported from a few points. The 
second day was principally devoted to stock 
and dairy farming. 


NEW YORK. 


Eastern New York Fruit Growers—The 
sixth annual meeting of the eastern New 
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York horticultural sdciety will be held in 
New York at the American Institute, 19 
West 44th street, Feb 12-13, 1902. An up-to- 
date program has been arranged. General 
information can be secured from the sec- 
retary, Charles H. Royce, Rhinecliff, N Y. 
Arrangements have been made at the 
American Institute for an exhibition of 
flowers, plants, fruits and vegetables. No 
entrance fee is required but all exhibits 
must be in- place by Feb 12. All persons 
or societies intending to exhibit in any 
class are requested to notify Dr F. M. Hex- 
amer, chairman committee agriculture and 
horticulture, 52 Lafayette place, New York. 
The farmers’ club and horticultural sec- 
tion of the American Institute and the 
horticultural society of New York will hold 
their regular monthly meetings in con- 
junction with the eastern New York horti- 
cultural society. A general invitation is 
extended to those interested. 


Root, Montgomery Co, Feb 3—The Root 


cheese and butter factory company and the 
farmers have filled icehouses. Atictions 
have been very numerous in this town All 
winter and dairy cows are averaging from 
$20 to 40, according to age, breed and time 
of coming fresh. Good fresh milkers go as 
high as 50. Roads are in good condition 
and farmers are doing a great deal of heavy 
teaming. Farmers in the southern part of 
this town are enjoying free mail delivery. 
Potatoes are high and keep going up; they 
are 80c now. Very few apples last fall and 
they are bringing from 1 to 1.25 p bu. Oats 
were a light crop and sell at 55c. Fresh 
eggs are scarce. 


Kortright, Delaware Co, Feb 3—Wood 
choppers are doing a lively business and 
several machines for sawing wood are be- 
ing extensively used. :Many. valuable ma- 
ple groves have been ruined by ravages of 
the forest worm, and. are-now being can- 
verted into stove wood. . The feeding of én- 
silage is becoming more-popular every year 
and many new silos were. built last fall. 
The corn crop last falk was immense and 
this helps out feed. Wheat bran is $30 p 
ton and other feed in proportion, so farm= 
ers are feeding grain very sparingly. The 
price of hay has advancéd.to 10 p ton. Jer- 
sey stock is kept almost exclusively and the 
milk is largely sold on test. Patrons of-the 
Stamford c»-operative creamery received, 
26c p lb for Oct butter fat, 30c for Noy, and 
are expecting 35c for Dec. Apples ‘are 
scarce and sell readily at-3 p bbl.- Potatoes 
rotted badly. The oat erep was a failure. 
Beech nuts thick, and pigs thrive well on 
them with little other feed. Pork is high, 
8e p Ib. Poultry raising is becoming a 
thriving industry. Several incubators were 
pressed into service last year. 


Durham, Feb 3—The weather has been 
uniformly and comfortably cold. Every 
icéhouse is filled with fine 10 to 14-inch ice. 
Roads are in fine condition. Stock of all 
kinds wintering well. No trouble about 
water for stock. Fruit buds appear to be in 
a healthy condition. Winter grain covered 
with snow most of the time. 
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Driving Lamp | 


IT is the ony one. 
iT throws 
from 200 to ; 
IT looks like a locomotive headlight. 
ves a clear whi "™ 





SPECIAL :OFFER.. CUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT 
and send it to us and we will send 
book describing our lamp, and will agree to send you one single lamp or 
a@ pair at our wholesale price (very much less than the retail price). 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 73 Laight St., New York. 
EsTABLISHED 1840. 























ENGINES, BOILERS 
AND MACHINERY, 


When you want good rebufit ma 


chinery at bargain oat for 
our bs e 
Py) sit sho onelney faa, encolonm 
and mill supplies ta ob 
CHICAGO. HOUSE 'G CO, 
West 35th and Iron Sts.. Chicago. . 
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Warning to Fruit Growers—The danger 
arising from a disregard of what might be 
called sanitary treatment of trees infested 
with pests can be no more clearly dem- 
onstrated than by a case now receiving the 
attention of the agricultural department at 
Albany. A farmer cast a tree badly infest- 
ed with the San Jose scale into a flowing 
stream. The tree lodged further down the 
stream in a cluster of willows. As a con- 
sequence there are now many acres of al- 
ders and willows infested with the scale. 
A general culture ground now exists to such 
an extent that great alarm is felt for the 
fruit interests of that section. This occur- 
rence of carelessness should be noted by the 
fruit growers of the entire state. Experts 
on the treatment of the San Jose scale are 
being consulted by the agricultural depart- 
ment and every known treatment will be 
used to check the further spread of the pest. 


Great Valley, Cattaraugus Co, Feb 5— 
The price of potatoes does not change much. 
Growers are inclined to hold for better 
prices and dealers do not care to stock up. 
Salamanca merchants are paying 80c in 
trade and Bradford dealers are giving a 
few cents more in cash. Best separator but- 
ter sells for about 25c p lb. Eggs are worth 
28c-p doz. The stock of logs is small com- 
pared with former years. There has been 
too much snow for No 1 ice, but consider- 
able has been harvested. 


Charlotte, Chautauqua Co, Feb 4—Winter 
set in Nov 10 and there has been no let-up 
to date. Farmers are feeding everything 
that stock will eat. Few hogs are being 
wintered and these mostly breeders. All 
kinds of fodder will be well cleaned up this 
winter. Dairy cows promise to be high in 
the spring.. Hens are not laying well. Lit- 
tle butter is made, but buyers only pay 20 
to 21c p Ib. 


Fort Ann, Washington Co, Feb 3—A 
beautiful winter for farmers and roads are 
crowded with the teams hauling ice, wood, 
hay, grain, etc, to market and to mill. 
The farmers’ institute held here was a 
grand success. The question. box was one 
of the interesting features, and was ably 
conducted by Mr Van Alystyne. Markets 
steady, butter 22c, veal 6c, eggs 28c, hay 
$13 p ton baled, straw $8 The butter fac- 
tories will be well patronized the coming 
season. 


Galway, Saratoga Co, Feb 3—Hay and 
all grain going down in price. No demand 
at all for hay. Ice harvested said to be the 
best for years. Very little snow, but sleigh- 
ing fairly good. Those who have logs to 
cut are busy. Buckwheat flour $2.25 p 100 
Ibs, butter 23c, eggs 30c, milk 6c, potatoes 
80e to 1, corn 78c. 


Corinth, Saratoga Co, Feb 4—There is 
little change in prices of country produce, 
eggs 30 to 35c, butter 23 to 25c, potatoes 80c 
to $1. All kinds of fresh meat very high. 
Salt pork l4c, hay 12 to 15. Milk men are 
charging 6c p qt. John T. Early has let 
his farm to Lew* Wilcox for the coming 
year. 


Physical Education in Housework is 


the subject of the third of~-the series of 
reading lessons for farmers’ wives an- 
nounced by the college of agri at Ithaca. 
The farmers’ wives reading course is a 
part of the extension dept of*Cornell uni- 
versity. It is a free course offered to the 
women of the state who are interested 
in home improvement. The name and ad- 
dress sent to the Reading Course for Farm- 
ers’ Wives, Cornell University, Ithaca, N 
t Ardy bring the lessons as they are pub- 
shed. 


Kiantone, Chautauqua Co, Feb 3—Charles 
W. Mace has sold his fine farm for $2500 
to C. H. Sloan of Bradford, Pa, and gives 
possession March 1. The weather continues 
cold and snow is very deep. Bran was 
never known to be so high as now, 27 p 
ton, corn 63c p bu, oats 50c, hay 12 for 
prime loose and 13 to 15 for baled. Butter 
23c, beans 2 p bu. Potatoes are ia demand 
at 80c. W. H. Kidder is getting in a large 
supply of logs at his mill, mostly hardwood. 


Schenectady Poultry Show—The Electric 
City poultry and pet stock Assn of Sche- 
nectady will give its first show and exhi- 
bition Feb 12-15. The managers of the 
assn are a hustling lot of business men, and 
it Is expected that the show of poultry, 
Pigeons, dogs. cats, hares, rabbits. guinea 
pigs, etc, will far surpass anything ever 
seen in the Mohawk valley. Entries are 
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pouring in from all over this and other 
states, and all indications point toward a 
complete success. Hundreds of dollars in 
premiums are offered in the handsome cat- 
alog just published, and now ready for dis- 
tribution. If this is successful the, show 
will be made an annual event. 


Springwater, Livingston Co, Feb 5—Win- 
ter crops well covered with a thick coat 
of-damp snow. Farmers have marketed 
their beans that were  threshed, which 
brought them an average of $1.90 p bu. 
Many crops on the hills are not threshed 
on account of, threshers being unable to 
run their traction engines in the deep snow. 
The average yield of beans was about 19 
bu p a. Cows are selling for 30 to 50, but- 
ter 20c, potatoes 65c, hay 8 to 10 p ton. 


‘Castile, Wyoming Co, Feb 4—The past 
month has been cold with plenty of snow, 
so much that farmers have not done much 
except get up wood. Not many sales of 
produce. A few potatoes have sold for 70c 
p bu. Some are ‘holding for Tic, while 
others hope to get $1. All kinds of stock 
wintering well. 

Cananjoharie, ‘Montgomery Co, Feb 4— 
Milk producers are looking forward with 
some interest to the approaching contract 
season. A cut of ic p 100 lbs was recently 
made at an outlying creamery sta, but 
was withdrawn after formal protest by the 
farmers. Grain feeds are very high and 
milk production is much restricted in con- 
sequence. Farmers’ auctions are unusual- 
ly numerous and many are leaving their 
farms. Produce, except that of the dairy, 
is higher than for many years. 


Albany News for Farmers. 


One class of legislation which seems to 
be popular this year is the change of sea- 
sons as the law exists now within which 
game and fish may not be caught. One 
bill changes the season for catching salt 
water striped bass in the Hudson river 
from Apri! 30 to July 30, to a period from 
June 16 to September 15. Another Dill 
prohibits offering for sale or selling grouse 
anywhere in this state any time during the 
year, and declares the possession of dead 
grouse shall be presumptive evidence that 
the same has been killed in this state and 
therefore contrary to the law. Still an- 
other bill prohibits the selling or offering 
for sale of ducks, geese, brant or swan 
anywhere in the state from March 1 to 
August 31, 

A bill has been introduced to add a new 
article containing 13 new sections to the 
highway law. It provides that by resolu- 
tion, the board of supervisors of any county 
may adopt the provisions of the article 
and no part shall apply to any county 
unless so adopted. It provides for a county 
engineer for a term of three years at 
such salary as the supervisors may fix. It 
applies the money system of taxation for 
working and repairing the highway in 
each town, and provides the manner of 
raising the necessary money and for obtain- 
ing the state aid under fhe moncy system. 
It does not remove the commissoner of 
highways who shall continue to have per- 
sonal supervision of the labor. The engi- 
neer shall advise the commissioner as to the 
best method of doing the work; examine 
the various deposits of gravel and stone in 
his county and designate materials for the 
improvements necessary. The town board 
upon the engineer’s recommendation may 
provide that the work shall be done under 
contract, which shall be awarded to the 
lowest bidder after advertising. The 
engineer shall also superintend the repair 
or erection of bridges, and examine all 
bridges in his county at least once a year. 
Commissioners of highways shall once a 
year make report to the engineer as to the 
conditions of the highways in their town 
and the condition of work under way. The 
county engineer shall report to the board 
of supervisors at their annual session. A 
bill was introduced last week to prohibit 
the sale of any food containing salicylic 
acid or formaldehyde. 


State Grange Notes. 

State Lecturer Mrs S. N. Judd will hold 
a lecturers’ conference during the state 
grange with all the Pomona and subordi- 
nate lecturers in the state who will attend. 
Sister Judd called the first. lecturers’ con- 
ference ever held in the state last year, 
and those who attended were enthusiastic 
over its results. An exchange of expe- 


‘ber. Hay has advanced in price. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


riences, methods and plans for the coming 
year were found to be very helpful as well 
as cheering. This good work is making 
itself felt more and more every year. 


Readers of American Agriculturist will 
be as much disappointed as was the Editor, 
that an advance copy of the address of 
State Master Norris was not received at our 
office in time to give it a good showing 
in this issue. The gist of it will be printed 
next week. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Vineland, Cumberland Co, Feb 3—So far 
the winter has been open. On warm, 
Sunny days the rye looks very green. The 
interest in the broiler business seems to 
have died and only the old standbys§are in 
it. Prime sweet potatoes are bringing in 
N Y markets $4 p bbl. 


Beverly, Burlington Co, Feb 4—E. Budd 
Marter, one of the most prominent farmers 
and fruit growers of the county, died 
recently at his home near Burlington. Mr 
Marter was a life-long resident, having 
been born near his late residence 74 years 
ago. He held many positions of trust and 
from 1872 to ’74. represented this district in 
the assembly. He was a very thorough 
business man and will be missed by a large 
circle of friends. 


Cranbury, Middlesex Co, Feb 5—The cold 
weather during last week enabled people 
in this vicinity to fill their icehouses, among 
them J. H. Conover, J. S. Silvers, W. S. 
Silvers, John H. Stults, Joseph Chamberlin 
and the Middlesex dairy company. James 
Hutchinson, who for the past year hag 
farmed Enoch Eldredge’s farm, will move 
to Dutch Neck to the farm of William 
Hutchinson, Harvey Duncan, who has been 
managing J. S. Dey’s farm, will move ta 
Mrs Rachel Farr’s farm. Joseph Hutton 
will occupy the J. S. Dey farm. Elwood 
Groves, a well known farmer of this place, 
has given up farming and will hereafter 
rent his farm. Hay $15 p ton, corn 70c p 
bu, potatoes 85c p bu, country butter 28c¢ 
p lb, creamery 32c. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Schuylkill, Chester Co, Feb 3~—The 
weather this. winter has been very irregular, 
cold and warm alternately. The changes 
are very sudden. Two very heavy rains 
recently did much damage to the roads and 
fields. ‘There has been no snow. 

Westfield, Tioga Co, Feb 4—AIl farmers 
have. plenty of fodder to carry stock 
through. Everything is high. Eggs 25c, 
potatoes $1 p bu, apples 40c p pk, oats 60c, 
hay. 11 to 12.. This. winter thus far has been 
very good for newly seeded land. Many 
farmers are cutting their sugar maples, 
sawing them into 18-inch stove wood and 
hauling to town at 1.25 for green and 1.50 
for seasoned. Very few logs are being 
hauled to the sawmills. 

Orwell, Bradford Co, Feb 3—Cutting 
wood, hauling manure, drawing logs, hay, 
grain and potatoes keep farmers busy. Hay 
is selling for $12 p ton, straw 8, corn 80c, 
potatoes 60c. Farmers are not feeding much 
this winter, but stock is looking fairly well. 
It was never so well taken care of. 


Opening of Dairy Course—The dairying 
and creamery course at the state college 
has opened here with 42 members, from 25 
counties, in Pa, N Y and Md. Feweclasses 
have been larger. The men, coming with 
a practical knowledge of creamery, have 
been selected with a view to perfecting 
them in the principles of their calling. The 
members study eight weeks and upon grad- 
uation take positions as creamery mana- 
gers at salaries averaging $40 p month at the 
start. O. D. Mott, one of the instructors, is 
pointed out as an example of a successful 
student. He was graduated in the dairy 
class of ’98, and after four years’ work else- 
where has been recalled to take charge of 
the college creamery at a salary of $900 per 
year. 

Amity, Erie Co, Feb 3—It is no uncom. 
mon sight to see 10 to 15 teams in one string 
coming into Union City with logs and lum- 
Apples 
are scarce and high. Eggs have fallen from 
20 to 25c p doz at home. Butter is 20 to 
22c p Ib. There is considerable sickness, 
mostly colds and pneumonia. Public sales 
are frequent. There will be considerable 
moving in the spring among renters. 

















FSMPA. 


Mental “Food for Milk Producers. 


O. Ge BAWDY, MADISON COUNTY, N Y. 





At Earlville we have a strong local sec- 
tion of the F S M P A and feel that we 
have been greatly benefited by the organi- 
zation. From time to time I see articles 
written by some sore-head implying the 
organization has ceased to exist and that 
there were no benefits being derived by 
maintaining the officers and the organiza- 
tion generally. If the farmers will only 
stop, look back to the prevailing conditions 
of 1898.and compare them to the seasons of 
1900-01, then ask themselves what has 
caused the difference, I think they would 
say it was through the workings of the 
FS MPA. 

While it 
keep up 
growing 
a time 


is true same locatities do not 
their dues, the organization is 
stronger. There never was 
when its influence has been 
more keenly felt by city dealers 
than now. Farmers are becoming 
alive, to the situation and are building 
co-operative stations and creameries, there- 
by putting themselves in an independent 
position and forcing. dealers to pay better 


prices or they will manufaeture. There 
are several co-operative plants in this 


vicinity and all of them are doing well. 
Here we have made a grand success as 
has been told in the American Agricultur- 
ist. The net gain for the first 18 months 
was nearly $13,000 of the road or exchange 
prices. We are now selling for 6 cents per 
hundred above the road price. 

To the discouraged and dissatisfied ones 
I would say be patient, and remember such 
a gigantic business cannot be satisfactorily 
adjusted without much time and a large 
amount of preparatory work. While some 
mistakes have been made, and disappoint- 
ments have come to farmers, we must all 
stand together and work for the accom- 
plishment of the purpose of stcuring per- 
manent prices for our milk and those prices 
will be prices that we can all live by. 


With Five States’ Milk Producers. 


The milk product is to be regarded as 
one of the important factors of the farm 
and if local correspondents will give prices 
mn milk, butter and cheese as they change 
at their local market, I think all who are 
engaged in dairying would be benefited.— 
[L. A. Stram, Montgomery Co, N Y. 

It is rather difficult to know along what 
lines dairymen. should work to meet’ the 
conditions which confront them for the next 
few months. One of the gravest -mistakes 
we could make would be to feed our herds 
with grain at the present unbalanced prices 
of feed and milk, thereby creating a sur- 
plus of milk which would inevitably tip 
the scales in the wrong direction. In this 
locality there is not-much feeding done 
until about August 1, 
farmer usually has a good supply of oats, 
peas’ and millet. I think the acreage of 
corn will undoubtedly be increased this next 
spring. Most milk producers in this section 
have silos and are well pleased with the 
results so far obtained.—[T. R. Mallery, 
Broome County, N Y. 

At Washington, Ct, farmers are pay- 
ing the following prices. per ton for 
dairy feeds: Bran $22.26, middlings $25.27, 
gluten feed $27, gluten meal $30, cottonseed 
meal $30. There is plenty of feed available 
at these prices at present. Milk producers 
have reduced their herds some in this sec- 
tion and some farmers are not feeding for 
milk production. We receive at factories 
within % to %e per quart of the New York 
exchange price. I do not see how dairymen 
can make both ends meet at prevailing 
prices for feed. We have not made any 
special plans as yet for spring - feeding. 
Some rye was put out for early use. Corn 
will be planted largely, both for silage and 
green fodder and the acreage has been in- 
creasing for several years. Silos are, suc- 
cessful where in “use, but not very many 
have been built here. 


The Milk. Market. 














At New York, the exchange price re-: 


mains at 3% per qt and dealers claim the 


snow storm and ice on the Hudson river - 


will prebably keep the supply down and 
the price where it is for awhile vet. West 


when the average’ 


EASTERN 





of the Hudson the surplus sold for $1.70 p 
can of 40 qts. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Feb 1, were as follows: 


Fluid Cond’ns’d 
milk Cream milk 
BMY ied a5s baekdacan ite 29,828 1,540 
Pi. RO SRS ae" 12,575 580 2 
MONON 05 ca.caKscuaad 28,720 1,760 
Lackawanna ......... i 
N Y Cent (long haul) 28,100 1,175 
N Y Cent (Harlem) .. 11,290 112 


Susquehanna ......... 12,733 458 


PLETE titles 





Lehigh Valley ....... 12,947 386 

New Haven ........+. 7,610 _— 

Other sources ........ 4,670 125 
Total receipts ..... 179,623 6,791 250 
Daily average ..... 25,660 970 36 
Last week ......... 179,747 6,708 263 
LAME VORP Si nd ce des 169,092 4,134 1,539 


Milk Inspection by the State—Consider- 
able amusement is furnished by the re- 
ported interview with one of the members 
of the city board of health in New York, to 
the effect that the examination and inspec- 
tion of milk for adulteration ought to be 
conducted by the state and under state con- 
trol. The agricultural department at Al- 
bany has been steadily growing in efficien~ 
cy each year in the protection of milk 
against adulteration. No county in the 
state has escaped the visitation of the agri- 
cultural inspectors, and the work of the 
department has been most helpful to the 
protection of pure dairy products. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


New York. 


ScHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: The hop ship- 
ments during January were 455 bales; Janu- 
ary, 1901, 931; for week ending February 1, 
-J. S. Hutt 22 bales, T. E. Dornett 105, G. L. 
Taylor 10. No more hops in growers’ hands 
here. 

ScHOHARIE Co—Schoharie: The last lot of 
1901 hops in this township was sold late 
last month by John H. Mead to J. H. Tator, 
67 bales at 16 cents. This is thought tobe 
the -highest. price paid a grower for 1901 
hops. They were bought for export. 

OtsEco ‘Co—Decatur: There is an in- 
clination among growers to decrease rather 
than increase acreage. Many small grow- 
ers will go out of the business entirely. 
What-yards have been set were to replace 
old ones which were running out. I know of 
no hops in growers’ hands. They have 
been bought at 10 to 14 cents per pound, 
the bulk at 10° cents. These prices have 
not been profitable to -farmers, so that 
some will go out of the business, and all 
will sooner or later unless hops bring 
more money.—[J. F. 

CHENANGO Co—New Berlin; The out- 
look is very discouraging. There will be 
a decrease in acreage the coming year and 
only three yards will be improved. Many 
old growers will plow up their yards and 
give up the business and no new ones will 
be set. About one-third of the 1901 is yet 
unsold, but could be bought for 13 to 14 
eents, 

ScHOHARIE Co—Richmondville: The 1901 
crop is all sold at a fairly good price. Very 
little talk as yet about 1902 crop. I think 
farmers’ will. maintain present acreage. 
While prices are fair yet there is not enough 
in it tq encourage any increase ** acreage. 
Those farmers-who are equipped are the 
only ones who will set new yards and these 
only enough to keep present acreage 
good.—[M. R. 

MADISON Co—Eaton: Growers are dis- 
satisfied with the hop business and a good 
many will go out of it or reduce the acre- 
age. Not over 50% of 1901 crop in grower’s 
hands‘and 12 to 13 cents would buy what 
remain. Dealérs are buying all the old 
hops they can get at $2 per bale. 

Oregon. 

CLACKAMAS Co—Macksburg: Hop grow- 
ers not over-sanguine as to price of com- 
ing crop. Contractors offer 10 cents. No 
hops will be set out nor old ones plowed up. 
Very light yield last year and prices lower 
than growers expected. The 1901 crop all 
sold. Prices ranged from 8% to li cents, 
not according to quality, for the Oregon crop 
of 1991 was all choice, but according to the 
grower’s inteHigéence es a seller. 

Marion Co—Salem: Phe present outlock 








and feeling among hop growers in r°*-~ence 


tothe coming season’s crop is very flatter- 
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ing. The past year’s yield and prices wen 
not up to expectations. There will be no 
increase in acreage the coming season. Only 
about 2500 bales now in growers’ hands in 
thts state, and they are holding for 15 cents, 

At New York, the situation is practically 
unchanged, owing to scarcity of buying or- 
ders, but the feeling among holders is some 
what firmer. 

The domestic receipts and imports Aor- 
eign) of hops at New York compare as fol- 
lows: . ; 


Cor 
Week week Since 


di last Sept —_ 
me 
San Ti year 1, 01 last y¥ 
Domestic receipts. .1,861 1,852 64,071 122,712 
Exports to Europe.1,553 701 34,762 54,276 
Imp’ts f’m Burope. 23 39 = 3, 496 3,934 


LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 
{In cents with comparisons.] 


1902 1901 1900 
N Y state choice.1444@16 20422 13 @l4 
og, Ra 1344@14 18@20 10 @12% 
medium »...... 114%@12% 16@18 8 @9 
Pac coast, ch...14%@15% 19@21 121%@14 
medium ....... 11%@12% 16@17 8 @9 
CONGR oo Secs See 2 @5 2@6 2 @5 
German ~s.ocsas-: 30 @42 35@42 32 @40 


Consumption of Beer in Germany in 
1901 averaged 57 gallons per _ person 
throughout the empire, the average rising 
in. Bavaria to 212 gallons. In 1882, the 
average consumption, according to the of- 
ficial records, was only 28 gallons per head. 


The Sale Shade Grown Leaf. 





It is very much to be regretted that last 
years’ shade grown Sumatra tobacco is 
not to be sold immediately, that growers 
may know the results in a financial way 
of raising the crop last year. The year’s 
prices for tobacco seem to rule highest 
about May day, so it has been decidéd to 
have an auction sale in New York city 
about May 1. 

A meeting of government officials, grow- 
ers and packers was helé at New York, 
January 30, and after a thorough consider- 
ation of the subject, decided that the best 
way to sell the 50,000 pounds of tobacco was 
was by public auction. Prof Whitney, | 
Capt Darius Ferry and Mr James 
Ertheiler will have charge of the sale. 
This method was believed to be preferable 
to sealed bids. : 

The sale will be in lots of five bales and 
each bid will be on that quantity. Some 
of the best will be put with some of the 
less valuable in each five bale lot as this 
will be more satisfactory to growers. The 
sale will be catologed by the federal de- 
partment of agriculture and printed -lists 
will be distributed to all interested in the 
sale. The opinion was expressed that the 
tobacco will sell at $1.75 to $2.25 per pound. 





Because he cannot agree with New Eng- 
land growers in the resolutions which they 
adopted at the annual meeting Of the New 
England tobacco growers’ association, Pres 
Frye has sent in a letter of resignation with 
a statement as to his opinion cancerning 
tariff legislation. 





Additional Live Stock Markets. 

At Buffalo, prime grades of cattle firm 
at shade higher prices. Receipts Monday 
of this week 120 cars. Fancy export and 
shipping steers $6.60@6.75 p 100 lbs, good 
to choice 5.85@6.50, fair to good butcher 
and native steers 4.50@5.40, butcher tows 
3.50@4.65, bulls strong. at 3@4.60, oxen 3.75 
@5.50. Veal calves shade firmer at 6@9. 
Hogs fairly active. Receipts, Monday of 
this week 100 double decks. Good yorkers 
6.25@6.50, pigs 6.20@6.40. Sheep and lambs 
slightly higher. Receipts Monday of this 
week 80 double deeks. Lambs sold at 4.25 
@6.35, yearlings 5@5.60,-mixed sheep 2.50@ 
4.75, wethers 5@5.60. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


The Farmers Handy Wagon Co of Sag- 
inaw, Mich, are distributing numbered 
ecards showing their farm. trucks, and each 
month they give a wagon to any farmer 
holding the card for that month, - Farmers 
holding the following numbers are entitied 
to wagons free: September, 44441; October, 
2110Q; November, 100U; December, 100AA; 
January. 2603K. 
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The Lecture Work of the Grange. 


[From Page 206.] 

of good farm and gramge papers; also to 
pay particular attention to parliamentary 
laws; give ‘time and attention to the ritual- 
istic work. In discussions on the fieor ef 
the grange, deal with facts rather than 
@pinions. Where yearly or half yearly pro- 
grams are used, it is quite possible to in- 
form oneself very thoroughly upon any 
subject assigned, and add the convincing 
argument of experience to one’s own belief. 
A very successful way of maintaining in- 
terest is, aside from the general topics on 
legislation and the discussion of a subject 
of particular interest, to appoint one or 
more members to take charge of certain 
subjects for the year and report at regular 
intervals. For example, to one may be as- 
signed fungous diseases. This brings a 
knowledge of plants, their diseases and the 
remedy. Naturally correspondence with 
the experiment station follows and _ the 
whole grange is brought into close contact 
with it. To another may be given geologi- 
cal formation of the surrounding country. 
To another pomology, and so on. The 
member appointed is expected to take 
charge of his particular line of study and 
to him all questions are referred. This 
gives the members chance to do systematic, 
thorough work, and supply interesting orig- 
inal matter of value to the farmer. 

Put heart into your work. Be enthusias- 
tic, be helpful. Brothers and sisters, let us 
not forget this order is for the home. We 
may study the science of government in our 
higher bodies, but we must also cherish the 
subordinate grange from which comes our 
strength. It opens the door of knowledge 
and trains the young farmer for public 
work. It teaches the hidden mysteries of 
his calling and how to subvert them to his 
own uses. It is doing for the adult farmer 
what the agricultural college is doing for 
the young man and women. It is training 
the eye and mind to comprehend the com- 
mon things of life, and establishing a liv- 
ing sympathy with everything that is. It 
is binding us y a common bond, the 
strong and faithful ties of agriculture, to 
work for a common gocd. 
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A Founder of the Grange. 


Of the seven founders of the order, only 
two are living, O. H. Kelley of Plorida, who 
has served as secretary of the order dur- 
ing its earliest years, and Dr John Trimble 
of Washington, D C, who has been the effi- 
vient secretary for many years. It was 
largely through the thought, influence and 
enthusiasm of Brother Kelley that the 
grange was brought into existence. Desir- 
img to be sent south while a clerk in one 
of the departments of the federal govern- 
ment, directly after the civil war, and see 
the country, the thought impressed itself 
upon his mind that what was needed by 
the farmers of the south was a secret or- 
ganization through which they could unite 


Oo. H. KELLEY OF FLORIDA. 


A founder of the grange. 


their interests and co-operate in various 
lines of work. As a result of his visit, 
Brother Kelley returned to Washington 
and made a report, but put in his spare 
time in getting up a manual, etc, with the 
assistance of six others, five being de- 
partment clerks, whom he had taken into 
his confidence. 

After the outline of the organization had 
been perfected, Miss Carrie Hall of Boston, 
Mass, a relative of Brother Kelley, was 
taken into his confidence and she suggested 
that women be given equal privileges and 
honors with men in the grange. The idea 
was favorably received and the result was 
that the manual and work were completely 
changed, placing women on an equal foot- 
ing with men in the order. Because of this 
suggestion, the national grange recognizes 
Sister Carrie Hall is an “equal” with the 
founders of the order. 

Brother Kelley personally instituted the 
first granges ever organized and it was un- 
doubtedly one of the toughest jobs he ever 
undertook in his life. But after a few 
years’ trial, farmers in all parts of the 
country began to look to the order, and the 
result was that at one time there were 
about 2,0U5,000 members, and during Janu- 
ary, February and March, 1874, $90,000 was 
received for charters alone at the headquar- 
ters of the order.~ States like Indiana, Mis- 
souri and Iowa had over 2000 granges, 
while Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Kansas, 
Texas, Kentucky and Tennessee had over 
1000. So great was the rush of work of or- 
ganizing that at one time Brother Kelley 
had 26 clerks all busy at work in his office 
at Washington. 

After the reaction set in, in 1876, Brother 
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Kelley became interested in a land develop- 
ment scheme at Carrabelle, Fla, and re- 
signed as secretary of the national grange 
and put all his efforts in the development 
of a property of 450,000 acres. The past 
quarter of a century has seen one of the 
nicest towns along the Florida coast built 
up, largely through the influence of Brother 
Kelley, where in 1876 he selected a spot in 
the pine forests to pitch his tent, 30 miles 
from a postoffice and 18 miles from nearest 
neighbors. Brother Kelley is well known to 
many of the Patrons of the middle states. 
He has attended sessions of the national 
grange at Boston, Mass, Worcester, Mass, 
and Washington, D C, and many are the 
interesting stories he and Brother Trimble 
can tell when they get together on these 
occasions. 


rr 


Report of the Lady Assistant Steward. 


Mrs W. W. Ware of Genesee county is a 
well known and popular member of the or- 
der in the beautiful Genesee valley. Both 
Brother and Sister Ware are enthusiastic 
in their -work, the former having been the 
worthy steward of the state grange pre- 
vious to Brother Mann. The bright sug- 
gestions of the lady assistant steward as 
delivered to the state grange, were as fol- 
lows: What do we here? Have we made 
the progress we ought in the year that has 
passed in the work of our order? Can some 
of us say we have done all we could to 
make grange work a success? How many 
of us engaged with ourselves one year ago 
to turn over a new leaf, only to turn it 
back ere six months had passed? What 
each one of us need, if we will be happy 
members of the grange, is a broad outlook 
upon life, a broad appreciation of God and 
of our own. possibilities. The only true 
way to live is to make the most of life. To 
live it truly is to be willing to do the duty 
that lies nearest, and to do it well. 

Never was life so rich, so radiantly full 
as it is in the opening of this twentieth 
century. Never were our opportunities so 
large, so magnificent, as at the present 
time. It isn’t the future, it is the present, 
which calls for honest effort from sincere 
lives. Manual labor is oftentimes manly 
labor and no honest work is degrading if 
done well. When we arise in our right 
spirit and meet our prejudices face to 
face they often vanish. 

The model grange gives an insight into 
the possibilities of science applied to the 
farm and shows us the need _of agricultural 
papers and the best of literature in our 
homes. We need a stimulus to give us the 
desire to study the lessons of Nature. We 
may find it in the grange. We ought to 
have the treasures of nature presented to 
us in such an attractive manner that we 
still discover beauties we never suspected. 

If we learn to appreciate the value we 
might receive from our lecturer’s hour we 
would improve every minute to promote 
the best gifts of the mind and heart. Then 
we would value more highly the worth of 
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“Nour companionship and of that education 
, which teaches us to.keep our eyes open in 
such a manner that shall be helpful to our- 
selves and to others. We cannot be lag- 
gards but enthusiastic, wise, faithful every 
day to the teaching of our order. This will 
enable us to obey the God-given command, 
do good toward all mankind. If we take 
up our life-work bravely, if we bear it on 
joyfully, we will by the simple charm of @ 
loving spirit be true character builders in 
our homes, in our granges and in our na- 
— and character alone is of priceless 
value. 


Worthy Chaplain Dewey’s Report. 








While other officials have made most en- \ 


couraging reports as to the numerical and 
financial strength of the grange, equally as 
favorable a report can be made concerning 
the moral and spiritual growth of our mem- 
bership. Let us group the various teach- 
ings of our manual, with regard to our 
spiritual and moral welfare, as it has been 
resented to the many new members who 
ave come to us in the past year; and con- 
sider the teachings of our opening and clos- 
ing services, along the same lines, and see 
if the probabilities are not strong that we 
have had a hand in making our grange 
world better and happier for this life, and 
strengthened our desire to so live that we 
may be well prepared to enter the “haven 
of rest” at the close of this life. 

The first instruction given is along this 
line when our secretary says: “An honest 
man is the noblest work of God,” and ‘‘the 
first and highest object of our order is to 
develop a better and higher manhood and 
womanhood among ourselves.” This is im- 
mediately followed by our chaplain, as he 
repeats those wonderful proverbs about 
“idleness and industry,” “diligence and 
slothfulness’’; and the value of wisdom be- 
ing above silver and gold. 

Then the master urges ‘“‘to have faith in 
God.” And in our pledge we urge to a very 
high standard of moral action. Our over- 
seer directs toward righteousness and our 
steward to mercy and compassion toward 
our dumb friends. ‘Our chaplain calls qur 
attention to the fact that our occupation 
is the only one established by God, and 
that it leads us, through nature, near to 
him. Again the master teaches, and this 
time of the resurrection and immortality. 

Then our steward counsels to “have faith 
in God’s promise that seed time and har- 
vest shall never fail, and do not lose sight 
of preparation for that great harvest, when 
you yourselves will at last be garnered.” 
The very sign and salutation, “A good Pa- 
tron places faith in God,” points upward. 
So Ceres and Pomona present faith, repeat- 
edly, as something to be earnestly sought 
after; and Flora’s teaching is ‘‘there is an- 
other and a better world— 

Where everlasting spring abides, 
And never-fading flowers.” 


The master further charges “that your fu- 
ture conduct may be regulated by the pre- 
cepts of wisdom and virtue.” 

Brethren, if we have faithfully lived up 
to the precepts of this first degree of 
“faith,” and have taken pains to clearly 
present its precepts, as our new candidates 
have passed before us during the last year, 
who can measure the spiritual life we may 
have imparted to our friends and neighbors 
and acquaintances! That we may all in the 
future live the true grange life, and so by 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


“Everything for the Garden” is the 
headline of an advertisement appearing in 
our columns of the old-established seeds- 
men and florists, Peter Henderson & Co, 
35 and 37 Cortlandt street, New York. Their 
advertisement offers their annual superb 
catalog entitled ‘‘Kwerything for the Gar- 
den,” which is in reality a book of 190 
pages, containing over 700 engravings and 
six superb colored plates. This catalog is 
sent to all who send 10 cents in stamps to 
cover the cost of postage and mailing. In 
addition to the catalog, this firm, wish- 
ing to trace the result of their advertising 
in different papers, will send free, to all 
who order catalog and state where they 
saw the advertisement, a trial collection 
of six packets of choice vegetable and 
flower seeds, contained in a coupon enve- 
lope, which when empty and returned with 
an order from catalog will be accepted as 
25 cents in part payment. We advise our 
readers to avail themselves of this unusual- 
ly liberal offer. 
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STATE CHAPLAIN A, H.. DEWEY. 


precept and example incite others to that 
life, and thus more fully be prepared to 
enjoy the haven of rest at last, is the ear- 
nest prayer of your chaplain. 


Retrospect and Uplift. 


*STATE CERES MRS J. E. KNAPP. 








Another year has been entombed in the 
dark sepulcher of the past—another quill 
has been plucked from the fleet pinions 
of time. Survey the half-buried track of 
our past lives. Emdeavor to -correct all 
errors that experience and a reproving 
conscience pronounce to be such. We should 
henceforth avoid all hypocrisy, greediness, 
jealousy and revenge, and take up _ the 
weapons of honesty, truth, charity, temper- 
ance and love, and keep pushing straight 
ahead for the goal of righteousness. We 
should balance up all social and business 
obligations—rub out long standing scores 
of animosity—and arrive at the immutable 
conclusion of becoming better, wiser and 
humbler as each revolving year rolls round. 

We must now look out for the future and 
let the past perish in the sterile kingdom 
of forgetfulness. Begin a clean page in 
the journal of existence and if a single 
blot of vice should, perchance, stain its 
unsullied whiteness, rub it out, before it 
becomes dried and fixed forever. Winter 
once more is upon us. The earth, stripped of 
its gay garlands and lovely wreaths, now 
appears in robes of sadness and sorrow. 
The sky wears a cheerless aspect—the mu- 
sic of the wild birds has ceased—and the 
velvet lined cradles of spring-born flowers 
have become their sepulcher. The varie- 
gated carpet of the landscape is soiled by 
the footsteps of the frost king. 

The deep blue sky has turned to gray, 

And chilling is the winter air; 
The earth seems sad and drear to-day, 
But look within, it is summer here. 


Could I now look into the hearts 
of these around me, I should find 
all sorts of seasons. With some it 


is spring—where the young buds of 
hope are just beginning to swell—where 
the plants of pleasure are fresh and green, 
and flourish beneath the warm sun of anti- 
cipation. With others it is summer, where 
each blossom of joy is full bloomg where 
the climbing ivy of ambition finds a fos- 
tering for each tendril, and where the roses 
of love are blooming unblighted by the 
frosts of disappointment and untorn by 
the raging storm of jealousy. With others 
it is autumn, where melancholy gives a yel— 
low tinge to every earthly enjoyment, 
where flowers of joy are fading, and where 
a solemn change is silently destroying the 
soul’s summer beauties. With others it is 
winter; where the bosom is as destitute af 
happiness as a meadow of daisies in De- 
cember, where the snowdrifts of discontent 
obstruct the paths of peace, where the bit- 
ter winds of want and wretchedness con- 
tinually howl around a hope-deserted heart 





*[One of the most enthusiastic Patrons of 
Lewis county, a county with 19 flourish- 
ing subordinate and one of the. best Pomo* 
nas in the Empire state, is the Worthy 
Ceres of the state grange. Born on a farm, 
her easly life was occupied with its usual 
routine. She then taught school several 
years. Mrs. Knapp has been an enthusias- 
tic Patron nine years and held several im- 
portant offices, including that of lecturer of 
Lewis county Pomona. Her report to the 
state grange here nrinted in part contains 
-ranv inspiring sentiments. ] 
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and where sorrows come borne upon 
ene like snow-birds to the cottager’s 
oor. 

We should now, at this inclement season 
of the year, show our generosity toward 
those who have a winter within as well as 
without. We need not crop a solitary 
branch nor pluck a single flower from our 
own gardens of happiness to build up and 
adorn a bower for poverty; but grant the 
destitute a few seeds of solace in a char- 
itable way, and they, too, as well as our- 
selves, may soon be enabled to enjoy a 
summer within; while the merciless storms 
of winter are raging without. We have 
our budding springs, blooming summers, 
fruitful autumns and desolate winters. 
Bach in its turn contributes to the happi- 
ness of all, and I know that none of us 
would be willing to part with a single 
season for the sake of a substitute. Toil 
then in the spring, that we may he able to 
behold the beauties of our labors in sum- 
mer, gather their fruits in autumn and par- 
take of them in winter. As spring is the 
glorious morning of the year, so youth is 
the blessed morning of life. If we sow 
not in the spring, we shall reap no har- 
vest in autumn, and the winter may find 
us poor and destitute. 


A Western New York Grange Hall. 


PAST MASTER JOHN W. HALL. 











The only grange hall owned by patrom 
in Cattaraugus county is that of Cottage 
grange at Dayton. Cottage grange, No 829, 
was organized February 21, 1897, through 
the efforts of Mrs B. B. Lord and. E. C, 
Ferguson, witk 51 charter members. Its 
first meetings were held in a hall over qa 
store for which it was obliged to pay $24 
per year without any furnitura 

During the first four months, a dry 
box was used for a secretary’s desk, but as 
the funds increased furniture was bought, 
The membership has steadily increased 
from the time of organization. State Mas- 
ter Hale, at a meeting of Cottage grange 
in their small quarters, remarked that we 
would have to build a hive or swarm, an 
idea we had never dreamed of. 

The hall occupied was unsafe and degree 
work had to be dispensed with so Brother 
Hale’s remark fell with force upon our 
minds and from that time talk of building 
a hall increased;—but where were the 
funds? After much argument it was de- 
cided that the grange should build a hall 
and own it as an order and funds should be 
raised by subscription, entertainments, etc, 

Ten year interest bearing bonds were 
issued to all who gave $5 or more and in 
this way, after many difficulties, om hall, 
costing $1205, was built. As the cut on -:page 
191 portrays, it is a two story wootien struc, 
ture. It is well furnished throughout. The 
upper story is used for a hall and the lower 
floor for kitchen and dining room. There is 
a well of good water in the kitchen and the 
cooking utensils and dishes are ownel by 
the grange. Our total membership at pres- 
ent is about 300 and new members aré con-= 
stantly receiving the degrees, 

The meetings of the grange are held ev- 
ery Saturday evening and an attendance 
of 100 members is not an uncommon thing. 
Each degree is conferred by a member, 
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Farm Wagon only $21.95. 

In order to introduce their Low Meta) 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufac- 
turing Company, Quincy, Ill., have placed upon 
the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon that is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels with 4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.9 






This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifle more 
than a'set of new wheels and full ntee@ 
for one year. Catalog giving a full ription 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who alse 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
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appointed by the master, who in turn ap- 
points his degree team for his degree. Each 
degree is preceded and followed by appro- 
priate marches by the degree team, and 
hardly a meeting passes but that degree 
work is done upon candidates. 

An interesting lecturer’s hour is prepared 
for each meeting, consisting of readings, 
recitations, etc, and an occasional drama, 
literary contest, or some form of amuse- 
ment is gotten up. The officers during 1902 
are: Master, Frank Ross; overseer, M. E. 
Hubbard; lecturer, Cora Johnson; steward, 
E. S. Lafferty; chaplain, Anna Newcomb; 
secretary, Carrie Douglas; treasurer, H. H. 
Howlett; gate keeper, Andrew Kelley; as- 
sistant steward, Alva Merrill; lady assist- 
ant, Maude Bassinger; goddesses, Lila 
Howlett, Nellie Peters and Daisy Smith. 


Grange Notes. 


The legislative committee of the national 
grange recently paid its respects to the 
federal house committee on agriculture, 
having under consideration the oleo bill; 
the postmaster general, in whom the com- 
mittee found Mr Payne an _ enthusiastic 
supporter of free rural mail delivery; Sec- 
retaries Wilson and Brigham extended a 
hearty welcome, the interstate commerce 
commission assured the committee hearty 
support of the Cullom or any similar bill, 
congressmen were interviewed concerning 
the isthmian canal and urged to vote for 
it. The committee report a stronger sen- 
timent than one year ago in favor of a 
ship subsidy bill, and active work being 
done in favor of western irrigation schemes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


State Master Hill recently spoke near 
Sandy Lake and followed it up by reor- 
ganizing Sandy Lake grange with a nice 
charter list. Joseph Bond was elected mas- 
ter and Mrs Anna Booher secretary. 

State Lecturer Cornell began his rounds 
of the various granges in Northampton 
county January 27. The fore part of the 
evening was taken up with business car- 
ried over from the institute meetings the 
week previous, viz, open discussion: Should 
farmers organize? The following were 
awarded prizes: A. Stauffer of Farmers- 
ville, first, How the farm pays; second, S 
Reigel of Lower Saucon,. The new farm 
book; third, S. Lerch of Lower Saucon, Prof- 
its in poultry; fourth, M. Frankenfield of 
Farmersville, Market gardening and farm 
notes. The second discussion, Best methods 
to work 20 acres for profit, was not taken 
up and is still open for a later date. State 
Lecturer Cornell gave a brief address. 


Brother D. C. Kennedy of Corry, Pa, died 
of paralysis January 27. He was 74 years 
of age and one of the most active and wide- 
ly known Patrons of Pennsylvania. He 
has been identified with the Patrons’ relief 
association for over a quarter of a century. 

MARYLAND. 

Officers of Locust Grove of Fullerton are: 
Master, Alexander McCormick; lecturer, C. 
Ross Mace. The new grange hali, built 
upon the site of the former one, is a great 
improvement, being much larger and sup- 
plied with a number of comforts and con- 
veniences, including stage and anterooms., 
Lately 200 chairs have been provided and 
the hall has been almost constantly in use 
for parties, suppers, concerts, weddings, 
etc, thus bringing a snug revenue to the 
grange. Three applications were recently 
received and degrees will be conferred at 
the next meeting, March 5. This grange 
recently sent a committee of five to the 
state capital, who are urging our legisla- 
ture to pass some laws indorsed by the 
subordinate and state granges for the ben- 
efit of taxpayers and farmers. One is to 
abolish the chemical engines and substitute 
steamers in the suburbs; also a new road 
law, game and fish laws are wanted. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The first annual meeting of the Patrons’ 
fire insurance company of West Virginia 
was held at Buffalo, January 21. Officers 
were elected to serve until January 20, 1903, 
as follows: President, D. W. Skinner of 
Pliny; vice-president, James George of Ash- 
ton: secretary-treasurer, M. V. Brown of 
Buffalo; executive committee, D. W. 
Skinner; E. A. Bronaugh and 8S. H 
MeNeill. The company is regularly in- 
corporated under the laws of the 
state, has issued policies amounting to 
nearly $120,000, has its agents at work and 
is on a good business foundation. Patrons 
anticipate having $500,000 insurance in force 
by the next annual meeting. The company 
covers only four counties of the state. 
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len, N Y. 4 


AROOSTOOK seed 














9c ‘bushel; 
r acre 
Cul- 


ctatoes, 
NORTHRUP, 


straw 
than pettichasi’s ael’s 





ASPARAGUS PLANTS; aa 
money maker, nearly a week earli 


ier 
ferly; circulars free. STANTON B. COLE, Bridgeton, 








LIVE STOCK. 


JEKSEY KED service boars, weighing over 200, #5; 

Ss, a pair, 5 months, $15; Bronze toms, weight 2% bs, 
E each, have taken es at Madison square and Rhode 
sland. WILLIAM EMPIE, Minaville, x. 


BERKSHIRES, Chester-White and Poland China, 
three to ge months old; also three serviceable Berkshire 


boars; all good ced prices; 
must sel. We A  LOTHERS, Lack, Pa. 


REGISTERED Apyrshires and Cheshires, heifer calves 
two weeks and four months; five young sows bred 

service boars, fall pi in pairs not akin. HOMER J. 
BROWN, Harford, Cortland Co, N Y. 


ON experimental stock farm. WM. TILMAN, Palatka, 
Fla, learned how to bring offspring the sex desired. Write 
him for circular. Suecess guaranteed, You may use it 18 
months before 


GUERNSEYS, Bods POULTRY—Clover Knoll herd, 
Clover Knoll kennels (Gordon scttens Knob Mountain 
agg ng farm; circulars G ree. M,. 8S AGER, Supt, Orange- 
Ville, 

WILL SELL or exchange two oe gy Berkshire boars, 
one seven pooping other two r heifers, pigs or 
poultry. W. » WOODRUFF, wWestiield, N J. 


POLAND CHINAS, sows_ bred. re i Ps 
akin. Good ones. Address SOHN EI 
farrow in April; an- 


betts, O. 

WANTED—A Chester sow due to 
swer, New York state. E. 8S. BARNES, Arlington, 
BERKSHIRE swine and Aberdeen-Angus cattle; write 
quick. CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. 

whYRSHIRE cattle, all ages, choice stock, L. D, STO- 
WELL, Blackcreek, ’N Y. 


CHESTER SWINE, 
South ‘Randolph, Vt. 


ORDER Dutch Belted calves of G. G, GIBBS, 
Vail, N J. 


ANGORA GOATS. ED WOODYARD, Middleport, 0. 
EGGS AND POULTRY. 




















airs not 
N, Hib- 














collie dogs; circulars, PAINE, 











POULTRY paper, illustrated, 2 Pp 
year. Four months’ trial 
age ~ aq pannus boo! 

00k alone. cents. Catalog of 
POULTRY * ADVOCATES Syracuse, 


909 VARIETIES choice poultry; at vi nd 
Belgian hares; incubator eggs $10 00: always choice 
& offer ; a information oon in col- 

60-page book, mailed. J. A. B RGEY, Tel- 





a 
fora, P 


ROROICE stock fog sale. White Wyandots, Pirmouth 
Cochi Leghorns, turke 
gucks, a, --% Catalog free’ PINE TREE FARM, 
x M, Jamesburg, N J. 








WANT a 
better $ 
KNOWLES LOMBARD CO, Guilford, Ct. 
BARRED pusMours ROCK cockerels, choice birds, 
cheap ; eggs $1, an @ ; $4, 100; booked, B. H. ACK- 
, Spring "Hill, 


RINGLET Barred Rock and Single Comb Brown _Leg- 
= cockerels $3. ERNEST OSBORN, leak Falls, 


‘ 


? Sea shells help produce them; noth 
barrel ; t for ‘ouat 











HITE TURKEYS—Extra 
F. L. WHITTINGTON, 


MAMMOTH Bronze yearling gobbler for sale. 
STURDEVANT, Vernon Cenier, N Y. 


AMOrE = turk fi BA 
pene ‘¥ rkeys, fine stock. RKLEY 


INCUBATOR—Praire State; perfect ‘order. 
South Berlin, N 


RHODE ISLAND REDS, handsome cockerels $1. G. 
FISKE, Durham, Ct. 


BROWN ae. circular free. H. 
Shanesville, Pa. 


WHITE GUINEAS, $1 each. 
dale, N Y. 


gon, Pa. LEGHORNS, cheap. NELSON BROS, Lon- 
on 


hens F om toms $3 


elrey, 





WILL 








“BOX 6, 








MOYER, 





E. KE, BOYCE, Arch- 





‘COMMISSION MERCHANTS — 
OLDEST commission house in New York; established 
1838. —, cheeee, WOODY Pap. ultry, dressed calves, 
game, etc. E. Ww ‘Greenwich St, N ¥. 





ultry wanted | on consignment ; good 


LIVE and dressed 
active market, GIBBS & BRO, Philadelp 


Pied. potatoes; highest “prices, T. » A 





HOOVER, 


. to introduce sonny componnd. 








Rae red kidney { beens, Ba per bu fageareet medal 
an- merican ; u 0 le 
MERTON PHELPS Osstile NY. —— 





POTATOES—Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, Piet * be 
vest, =o Ohio, Rose, Thoroughbred; 85 kind ‘ onW. 
FORD, Fishers, N Y. 


10,000 BUSHELS white seed or ws corn 
soja beans and black peas. 
es, 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS, one and two 
sock oe French seed. MATHIS & 


SMITH’S POTATO FARM, Manchester, N Y—Descrip- 
tion thirty kinds choice seed oats, corn, Barred Rocks. 


GINSENG—Booklet, all about this money-making 
plant, 3c stamp. » D. NU SB AUM, Jonesboro, Til. 


FRANCIS BRILL, specialist in_ cabbage and cauli- 
flower seed, Hempstead, Long Island, NY . 


2,000 PURB Ohio raspberry sets for sale PETER 
HENNEKEY, Williamson, Wayne Co, N Y. - 





bushels 
WiLson St 





ears old, choice 
ARTER, Black- 

















HELP WANTED. 


WANTED-— Young farmer and wife to work 60 acre 
farm attached to summer resort. Near city. Fruit, 
poultry, truck. Wages and share in er eaee, Unusual 
opporisinity for enterprising man. BRYANT ST, 





Lei gay men to learn tel Positions 
gratantecd. Catalog free.” SUPERINTENDENT. Tole 
graph Sc School, L Lebanon, a. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


FOR SALE—Re cpatered collie Ww. lee 
Burpee’s stock. FRANCES A, BRO TN, ‘Millerton, x = 


2000 FERRETS—Some trained, price list and book free. 
N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Oo. : 


AGENTS WANTED. 








WE pay $20 a week and expenses to men with ri 
introduce our Poultry Componnd. JAVELLE Hea? 00, 
Dept 18, Parsons, 





WANTED —Agents to sell on commission a house- 
hold article of e ert. utility. S. BRB. DIVINE & SON, 
Loch Sheldrak A 

WE PAY §$22 a week and expenses to men with rigs 
NTERNATIONAL MFG 








Kan. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, 
Mississippi river_westward to the aos 
the Farmers’ Exchange department 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, 1 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word 

reach the New England rural 


CO, Parsons, 





ange 
the New England Homestead at Springfi 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
pan Be is the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


“WHY expensive  veterinaries?’’—All 
horses, cows, dogs, ete, scientifically treated by graduate 
veterinarian, 15 years’ practical experience. Send $1 and 
complete symptoms of case; scientific treatment sent by 
return mail. P BOX 682, Bridgeport, 


WANTED to Binnesot defaulted mortgages and. de- 
fective titles on Minnesota, Dak pou. Nebraska and Kan- 
sas lands. CHAS L. CLASON & CO, #9 Merrill Bidg, 
Milwaukee, wie 


PLANK barns are cheapest, me 6. book for stamp. 
SHAWVER BROS. _ Bellefontaine 


EASY M MONEY for farmers, RELIABLE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Box 2026, New York. 


a nore Self-Opening | Gate Co. 





ailments of 














Catalog. Milton, 





FEATHER AND FARMER, Jeffersonville, O. Sam- 


ple free. 
_Raw FURS wanted. F. 8. PALMATIER, Leeds, N ¥. 








No Paper Used Paid Better. 


I have not used a paper this year that 
has brought any more inquiries and orders 
than the American Agriculturist of New 
York city. When I have anything to sell 
the above paper will be the one my adver- 
tisement will be in. The Farmers’ Ex- 
change column is a great department.—[J. 
A. Roberts, Malvern, Pa. 














Reciprocity in Tobacco Denounced. 





Some strong and interesting remarks 
were made, January 25, at the 17th annual 
meeting of the New York state tobacco 
growers’ association at Baldwinsville. All 
tobacco growing sections were represented 
and leaf dealers and manufacturers were 
also present from New York, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Lancaster, Chicago and other 
centers. 

Mr J. W. Upson, one of the largest to- 
bacco growers in the United States, said 
the pending reciprocity bill was a move 
on the part of Root, Roosevelt and Wood— 
a sentimental movement solely, in behalf 
of what they claim to be “suffering’’ Cuba. 
At the hearing of the Cuban commission 
it was admitted the Cuban tobacco industry 
was in good shape, that they did not pro- 
duce enough to supply the demand, and 
different hearings brought out the fact that 
the “uprising of the poor Cubans” was the 
result of agitation by paid emissaries of 
the Atkinson-Thurber-Havemeyer sugar 
trusts (which own 70% of the sugar lands 
in the islands) aided by the English tobacco 
Syndicate and the Henry Clay and Bock 
imported cigar combine, which owns 90% 
of the best tobacco lands in the Vuelta 
Abajo district, which produces the finest 
tobacco on the island, and the combine is 
now paying immense dividends on stock 
watered to many times its real value. 

Mr Upson said the agricultural depart- 
ment had made an appropriation with 
which to find places to grow wrappers 
equal to Sumatra and fillers equal to the 
Cuban, has spent $30,000 in showing Con- 
necticut valley growers how to grow Su- 
matra, and their efforts-have been so suc- 
cessful that the valley growers have or- 
dered 3,000,000 yards of sheeting to cover 
Sumatra next season. Now within eight 
months of the time this appropriation was 
made, the war department causes a bill 
to be formulated that will remove pro- 
tection from all wrappers grown in the 
north and absolutely wipe out the industry. 
We are taught that “a house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” If this pro- 
posed bill for admitting Cuban wrappers at 
a 30 or 35-cent rate is enacted, there will 
be nothing to prevent the shipping of wrap- 
pers from Sumatra to Cuba, repacking in 
American packages and shipping to this 
country at the low rate of duty. As it now 
stands, the duty is protective, but with the 
proposed law the leaf industry would be 
ruined, as well as the cigar industry. New 
officers have been elected for Cuban home 
rule, and it is probable that the island will 
soon be cut loose to shift for itself. The 
American tobacco and sugar interests in 
Cuba will be sure to shape the laws to suit 
themselves. 

The united cigarmakers’ unions of the 
country were represented at the hearing 
and the delegates made a most effective 
plea. It was shown that there are 125,000 
cigarmakers working for union wages in 
this country, supporting families with an 
average of four besides themselves, mak- 
ing 500,000 people dependent upon this in- 
dustry. Adding to this those engaged in 
other leaf industries will bring the total up 
to 1,000,000, or about one-eightieth of our 
entire population. . 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, F. W. Fenner; vice-presidents, W. J. 
Johnson and F. L. Fisher; secretary and 
treasurer, C. B. Baldwin; executive com- 
mittee, D. C. Toll, A. M. Rice, E. W. Tucker, 
Almon Harrington, J. L. Selleck, D. D 
Amidon, J. A. Culver. 


a 


Tobacco Notes. 


Pennsylvania Reader: The production of 
tobacco on the island of Cuba for the year 
ending June 30, 1900, is estimated at 507,200 
bales, against 454,000 bales in 1894, one year 
previous to the last war. The average 
weight of a bale of Cuban tobacco is about 
110 pounds. 

Senator Lodge Way Off. 

Senator Lodge writes one of his constitu- 
ents: “I think a reduction on Cuban to- 
bacco of 25% on present Dingley rates will 
not interfere with your industry in the 
slightest degree.’’ This is just where Mr 
Lodge is dead wrong. If he will read our 


testimony before the ways and means com- 
mittee, January 21, and the testimony of 
all other representatives of every phase of 
the domestic tobacco interests, he will see 
that the opinion is unanimous that any re- 
duction on Cuban leaf would be disastrous 
It is also unnec- 


to our domestic interest. 








LEAF TOBACCO 


essary and uncalled for, since, as American 
Agriculturist has shown, Cuba is now pro- 
ducing more tobacco than ever, the indus- 
try is extremely prosperous, everybody is 
making money there, the business is rap- 
idly. nereasing and there is a great scram- 
ble by the big cigar trusts for what cigar 
factories in Cuha have not yet been gobbled 
up by either the English or American cigar 
manufacturing syndicates, 





NEw Yorr—Some sales were made dur- 
ing late January in the Baldwinsville sec- 
tion to the American cigar. company at 7, 
7%, 8 8% and 9 cents per pound. Some pole 
sweat leaf is reported. Many are deliver- 
ing. But little buying has been done by 
local tobacco buyers at Clay, and what 
crops have been purchased are nearly all to 
be assorted by growers. There is consid- 
erable -pole burned tobacco. Buyers are 
not willing to buy in the bundle. A. Green 
raised on three acres 4800 pounds, which he 
sold for 11 cents in bundle. 

WiInpsor, CT—It is hard to say who will 
raise Sumatra seed under cheesecloth in 
this town this year aside from the syndicate 
formed for that purpose. The common 
farmer, or the little fellow, does not know 








Our system of selling direct 
from factory to customer is 
saving the carriage buyers of 
the country many thousands of 
dollars every year. Our business 
is more extensive than anyother | 
— — in the world. _ 
are s i uggies, surreys, phz- 
tons aa “ail wake of high grade 
vehicles to every State in the Union, 
Every day we receive testimonials 
from satisfied buyers who realize 
what they gain and what they save. 
' We want to make a customer of 
every reader of this paper who 
uses a catriage of any kind—and 
we believe we could do it if we 
could get our catalogue into their 
hands and show them how much 
they would save by a comparison 
of our prices with those of 
gam local dealers. 


SS 


(\ (ee ~~] 
LASKAGS 


- 
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what to do. The cost is so much he has 
not the capital to go into it, he has only 
enough for an acre or two and when he 
reads of the large number of acres to be 
raised by the syndicate he thinks his acre 
will not pay. Growers understand that a 
warehouse, properly fitted up with modern 
improvements, is required, with steam and 
tight sweating rooms, ete, for the proper 
curing of the primed leaf. If the grower 
does not control a warehouse, he has to be 
near enough to one so that he can tak 

his tobacco there and have it assorted an@ 
baled at a cost of 15c p lb or more for 
assorting. Probably the grower would hav 

to look for a market for his crop as man- 
ufacturers generally buy on credit. This 
is the feeling of growers in this town who 
do not count their capital stock by the 
thousands. Your correspondent is afraid 
that growers who raise Sumatra under 
cheesecloth and sell to dealers will not 
make much money. Certain it is there will 
be little profit in the business in selling to 
dealers by methods as our domestic tobaceo 
is now sold. The past fall has been the 
most unfavorable to tobacco growers for 
a number of years. In the taking down 
and stripping of tobacco, usually the crop 
is taken from the poles by Dec 31. 
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KAS 


If you contemplate buying a 
carriage write us for catalogue. 
The prices and illustrations shown 
in this advertisement are samples 
of our stock—but there is a large 
assortment to selectfrom. We guar- 
antee satisfaction—if you are not sat- 
isfied with your purchase, you can re- 
turn it and we will pay freight charges 
both ways. We also have a large as- 
sortment of all kinds of harness, robes 
and other horse accessorieson which 
we can quote you low wholesale 
tates. Better write to-day. 
THE GOLUMBUS CARRIACE 
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izing Harrow 


 Glod Grusher and Leveler 
ON TRIAL 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 


I deliver free on board at NewYork, Chicago, 
Kansas 


S!iZes 3 To 131-2 Feet 


The best pulver- 









cuts, pulverizes, turns and levelsall soils for 


all purposes. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron—indestructible. - 
Catalog and Booklet, “An Ideal Harrow," by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 


DUANE Hi. NASH, SOLE MfFR., MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, and CHICAGO. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPEB. 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Cattle | Sheep 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 asd fron ina 





Hogs 





Ghicago, p 100 Ibs.|#7-25| $6.00) $6.35) $5.30) $5.45) $4.60 
New Tork... vee | 6. 4.50 





5.60) 4.50 
75] 5.60} 6.6A| 5.65) 4.75 
3 4.50 
5 70} 6.45; 555) 5.00 


At Chicago, cattle in good demand and 
the market healthy and generaily firm. 
This particularly true of the better grades 
favored by buyers on both packing and 
shipping account. A good many steers 
have sold at $6.75 and better, fcy all the 
way up to 7.50@7.60. Popular prices for 
fair to choice dressed beef and shipping 
steers 5.25@6.50, common steers usual dis- 
count. 

Fancy beef steers, Ld 725 Canners, $2 350 
Qeasean™ GH Setar tito ine 3008 

25 Calves, 300 lbs up, 3 425 
Fairto choice cows, 3 7 Calves. veal, 450@ 625 
Poor to fancy bulla. 225@450 Milchcows.each. 30 4509 


The hog market has been uneven and 
not until prices last week broke 20@30c 
was there much show of recovery. At one 
time heavy packing hogs sold at $6.15@6.25, 
with selected around 6.30, followed by a re- 
covery to 6.25@6.35. Light weights 5.75@ 
6, mixed packing hogs 5.90@6.15. 

Some good figures have been paid for 
choice butcher sheep and yearlings; west- 
ern wethers and export yearlings $4.50@5 
and selected lots 5.10@5.30. While these 
prices are not comparatively high, they are 
better than recently. Common to good 
butcher sheep 3.25@4.25, fair to choice lambs 
4.75@6. 

At New York, good to choice steers 
strong, other grades steady. Live steers 
$4.50@6.25 p 100 Ibs, oxen 3@5.60, bulls and 
cows shade higher, bulls 3@4, butcher cows 
1.80@4.25. Veal calves steady at 5@9, do 
southern 3.75@4. Sheep generally firm, 
lambs somewhat unsettled. Sheep sold at 
3@4.50, lambs 5.30@6.40, tops 6.50, culls 4@ 
4.50. Hogs reported firm, good state sold at 
4.15@5. : 

At Pittsburg, cattle reported active and 
higher. Receipts Monday of this week 100 
cars. Quotations revised as follows: 


Extra, 1459 to 1600 Ibs, $6 1 60 Poor to good fat bulls, 2 4 35 
3 5 80 spose to Gaed Sas come 1 


440 
4.75 





25 

90 Heifers, to 11001 aie 

3 3a Pelcene a) ms 4 
‘sh cows & springers, 

2 00 Veal calves, . 6 7 50 


Hogs reported steady. Receipts Monday 


Con 
Kough, half fat, 
Com to good fat oxen, 


of this week 50 double decks. Heavy 
droves sold at $6.40@6.75, medium 6.40@6.45, 
heavy yorkers 6.30@6.40, do light 6.20@6.30, 
pigs 5.90@6.10. Sheep and lambs _§ strong. 
Receipts Monday of this week 30 double 
decks. Sheep sold at 3.50@5, lambs 4@6.25. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


Wheat 
1902 | 1901 | 1902 | 1901 


75 | .73%| 60 | 36% 
-| 89%] .80 |} .68 | 48 
4 S| Bl a 
37 
35 





Corn 





Cash or spot 
Gates 1901 


224 





Chicago 
New York, 


87 9 OY, 
61 


BB%q) .73%) « 
Minneapolis....| -T4%| .75%4| 55%) . 
Liverpool.......| -90 -90%4) .72%4 BBY, 


At Chicago, wheat has been greatly un- 
settled within a comparatively wide range 
of prices. So far as direct influences were 
concerned, these were generally toward a 
gteady market. A period of weakness pre- 
vailed, however, owing to sympathy with 
coarse grains, which have been erratic 
much of the time. Wheat traders studied 
the weather map closely, and as a rule be- 
lieved the autumn sown crop now in the 
ground fairly well protected with snow 
covering. Add to this more or less rainfall 
in the far southwest, and the opinion had 
many supporters that the crop condition 
is fairly promising. Bears were not aggres- 
sive, however, and some firmness was cre- 
ated by the improved demand for cash 
wheat here and at other frade centers. May 
sold freely at 77%@79c p bu, contract grade 
in store quotable around 75@7é6c. 

Foreigners are buying fair quantities of 
our wheat and flour, but western Burope 
is getting liberal supplies from various 
surplus countries, considerably more wheat 

















being on ocean passage than a year ago. 
Cable advices indicative of generaliy steady 
markets. Some talk to the effect that 
drouth prevails in certain parts of India, 
which may possibly cut down the small 
shipping surplus from that country. 

The situation in corn is generally regard- 
ed one of considerable strength. During 
the past week or ten days the market has 
been erratic, declining sharply owing to 
liberal selling by speculative holders, but 
followed by rapid recovery. The break in 
oats early last week caused some liquida- 
tion. This out of the way, the market 
hardened perceptibly, May advancing from 
a point under 60c p bu to a level close to 
63@64c; No 2 60@6lc. 

The movement of corn from_ the 
country proved light, and there was 
a better shipping demand with some 
real firmness in foreign markets. At the 
recent slight decline i prices a revival of 
buying interest was manifested, especially 
7 weather turned colder at the close of 

an. 

The oats market has shown unusual 
activity at a wide range. May declined last 
week under speculative selling to a shade 
better than 39c-p bu, followed by prompt 
recovery to 44%@45c. The situation is de- 
scribed under Commercial Agriculture. 

Rye in a fair demand in a speculative 
way, receipts and cash offerings restricted. 
Prices were inclined to follow other cereals. 
No 2 in store 59@60c p bu and f o b 61@ 
61%4c. 

The barley trade is quiet with the recent 
slight advance generally maintained. Of- 
ferings small and meet ready sale. Prices 
cover a narrow range of 58@64c p bu for 
poor to good. 

Timothy seed has averaged about steady, 
with little interest manifested, outside of 
some inquiry for March delivery at $6.55 p 
100 Ibs; contract prime quotably 6.50, lower 
grades usual discount. Clover weak and 
firm by turns, offerings restricted, mild 
inquiry for futures. Contract prime quot- 
able at 9.60 p 100 lbs, March about the 
same. Hungarian 1.70@1.90, ordinary mil- 
let 1.75@2, German do 2@2.25, buckwheat 
1.35@1.40. 

At New York, grain market rather quiet. 
No 2 red wheat in elevator sold around 
8914%4c p bu, corn 68c, oats 49c, choice barley 
73c. Flour has shown some improvement. 
Fancy spring patents $4.10@4.65 p bbl, do 
winter 4.10@4.20, spring straights 3.75@4, do 
winter 3.80@4. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


Receipts of desirable grades of fresh 
made butter have been only moderate at 
leading trade centers and under strong ad- 
vices from producing sections, favorable 
weather conditions and an active consump- 
tive demand, prices have advanced 1@1%c 
p lb on extra creamery. An improvement 
is also noted in dairy makes and storage 
goods, and in fact nearly all lines have 
shared in the upward trend of prices. The 
sharp decline in prices early in January 
helped to create a healthy condition in 
the market, and consumption has in- 
creased. Recent cold snap has also tended 
to give life to the trade, while the produc- 
tion has shown little increase. Supply of 
prime creamery and dairy makes has, 
therefore, been only moderate and well 
eareii for, in fact’ at some distributing 
points the supply hardly equaled the de- 
mand. Exporters have shown more inter- 
est, also, and have filled orders at 17@18c 
P lb at seaboard markets. Storage stock 
is having a healthy movement and with no 
immediate prospect of a material increase 
in production the outlook is certainly en- 
couraging and higher prices are hinted at 
by many familiar wth the situation. At 
New York, extra creamery has sold at 25% 
@26c p Ib, and at Chicago at 25c. These 
figures are as high as have been reached at 
any time this season and as shown by fol- 
lowing table, compare favorably with pre- 
vious years, 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
nies New York Boston Chicago 

2 oe eee 2544@26 Cc 24144.@25 c 24%@25 c 
1901 ......22 @22%c 23 @23%c 20%@21 c 
1900 ......25 @25%c 26 @26%c 24 @24%c 

New York State—At Rochester, extra 
emy 23@26c p lb, choice dairy 21@22c.—At 
Watertown, cmy tubs 244% @25%c, prints 24@ 
26%4c, dairy 19@21ic.—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 
22@23c, prints 28@24c, dairy 18@20c.—At Al- 
bany, cmy tubs 25@26c, prints 26@27c, dairy 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


22@24c.—At Buffalo, fancy prints 24@24%%c, 
tubs 24c, dairy 13@18c, rolls 12@17c. 

At New York, supply of desirable gradeg 
of fresh made stock has hardly equaled the 
demand and prices have steadily 
advanced. Cmy extra 254%@26c p Ib, firsts 
22%. @24%ec, seconds 20@21%c, June make 
17% @2l1c, state dairy fancy 22@23c, firsts 
—n western imt cmy 14@19c, rolls 13@ 
17c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice 
goods firmly held, poorer stock dull. Extra 
Elgin and other separator cmy ‘26c p Ib, 
firsts 23@25%4c, June make 18@2ic, ladle 13@ 
17c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 27%@28c, 
tubs 26144@27c, O and Pa cmy 2414@25c, dairy 
18@20c, roll 16@17c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, not especially active. 
Fancy Elgin cmy 26%c p lb, state cmy 22@ 
23c, dairy 14@15c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 
25c, prints 26c, dairy 13@15c. 

At Boston, prices have advanced under 
moderate supplies and good demand. Vt 
and N H cmy extra 244%4@25c p lb, N Y¥ 24% 
@25c, western 2444@25c, firsts 22@24c, June 
make 18@2ic, Vt dairy extra 2ic, N Y 20c, 
firsts 18@19c, seconds 15@17c, western imt 
cmy 14@17c, do ladle 13@1l5c. 

At Chicago, an active demand is reported 
for nearly all grades and prices rule firm. 
Cmy extra 25c p lb, firsts 21@22c, seconds 
16@17c, June make 19144@20c, choice dairy 
20c, firsts 16@17c, seconds 15%c, ladles 14 
@l5c, rolls 15%4c. 

The Cheese Market. 

A general feeling of firmness pervades 
the cheese market. At Chicago, receipts 
continue light and well cared for, but trade 
not especially active. Stocks firmly held 
at a slight advance in prices. At New 
York, a steady outside and consumptive 
demand is reported, and with light daily 
receipts, stocks in storage houses are being 
rapidly reduced. Holders are decidedly 
firm as to prices and some fancy lines are 
held above top quotations. The trade is 
still confined largely to fancy small makes, 
but large have received some attention and 
are firmly held. Exporters have shown lit- 
tle interest. Skims and undergrades not 
especially active. 

New York State—At Rochester, choice, 
large sizes 11%c p lb, twins 11%c.—At Wa- 
tertown, twins 11%c.—At Syracuse, full 
cream 10@1lic.—At Albany, cheddars 11@12c, 
flats 10%@11%4c.—At Buffalo, fancy new 10% 
@lic, skims 8@9c. 

At New York, market continues strong 
for desirable grades. Fancy small, _ fall 
made 114%@11%c p Ib, do large 10%c, good 
to prime 9@10c, light skims 74%@9%%c, full 
2@2%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, prices 
ruled firm. Fancy N Y, fall made small 
11%c p Ib, choice 10%@l1lic, fancy large 10%c, 
part skims 64%@8c.—At Pittsburg, choice N 
Y 11%@12c, do Ohio 114%@12c, No 1 brick 
14@14%4c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, market steady. 
State flats 10c p lb, twins 11%c, Young 
America 12c, N Y cheddar 1lc.—At Colum- 
bus, cheddars 11c, flats 12c, family favor- 
ites 11%c. 

At Boston, a good trade reported in 
choice twins. Extra N Y twins 11@11%c 
Pp lb, do Vt 11@11%c, firsts 94%4.@10%c, extra 
western twins 10%@llic, fair to good 9@10c, 
Ohio flats 9@10c. 

At Chicago, market steady at shade 
higher prices. Choice twins 10%@10%c p 
Ib, daisies 10%c, Young Americas 11@11%%e, 
long horns 114%@11%¢, cheddars 9%@10%c, 
owing 8@12%4c, limburger 6@10%c, brick 7 

Cc. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. ° 

NEW YORK—At Rochester, No 1 white 
oats 52@60c p bu, corn 75@80c, barley 68@ 
70c, bran $25@26 p ton, middlings 25@26, hay 
8@12, rye straw 8@11. Apples 2.50@5 p bbl, 
cranberries 7.25@8, honey 16c p lb. Beans 
1.75@2 p bu, onions 1@1.10, potatoes 60@75c. 
Fresh eggs 30@32c p doz, storage 24c, live 
fowls 9c p lb, chickens 9@10c, turkeys 10c, 
chickens 12@12%c d w, turkeys 138@l5c, 
steers 74@94c, veal calves 9@10c, sheep 7% 
@9c, lambs 9%@10c. 

At Albany, apples $2.50@6 p bbl, cranber- 
ries 7@8, potatoes 2.50@3 p bbl, onions 90c@ 
1.50 p bu, beans 1.80@2, turnips 75@80c p 
bbl, carrots 75c@1. Fresh eggs 34@35c p 
doz, storage 22@25c, live fowls 10@1ic p Ib, 
turkeys 11@12c, ducks 8@9c, geese 8@9c, 
fowls 11@12c d w, turkeys 12@14c. ducks 9@ 











ave. Corn 74@76c. p bu, oats 53@b55c, bran 
22.50@23 p ton, cottomseed meal 26@26.60, 
middlings 25.50@26.50, corn meal 26@27, hay 
12@16.50, rye straw 12@13.50. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 24@27c p doz, tur- 
keys 8@l5c p Ib d w, chickens 8@1114c; fowls 
744@10c, live turkeys 8@13c, fowls 8%4@10c, 
chickens 8%@10%c. Choice potatoes 75@80c 
p bu, seconds 60@65c, sweets $3.25@4.25 p 
bbl, beets 65@75c p bu, carrots 35@40c, onions 
1@1.50, parsnips 40@50c, squash 40 p ton, 
cabbage 1@2.50 p 100. Apples 3.50@6.50 p 
bbl, pears 1.75@2.25, strawberries 40@60c p 
at. Timothy hay 10@13.50 p ton, clover 
mixed 10@10.50, bran 20@23, mixed feed 22.50 
@23.50, middlings 20.50@24. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 60@65c p bu, 
onions $1@1.25, turnips 26c, parsnips 50c, 
beans 1.90@2.25, cabbage 2@2.50 p 100, ap- 
ples 1@1,50 p bu. Fresh eggs 26@27c p doz, 
storage 22c, chickens 9@10c p lb 1 w, turkeys 
14@15c; ducks 12c, chickens 12@18c d w, 
turkeys 17@18c, ducks 14c. State corn 75c p 
bu, No 2 white oats 52c, bran 23 p ton, mid- 
dlings 25, corn meal 26@26.50, linseed meal 
32, cottonseed meal 30, gluten meal 30, do 
feed 24, hay 10@14, rye straw 12. 

At Watertown, fresh eggs 22@25c p doz, 
live fowls 6@7c p lb, chickens 7@8c, turkeys 
11@12c, fowls and chickens 11@12c d w, tur- 
keys 14c, ducks 10c, veal calves 5@6c 1 w, 
steers 44%4.@ic. Potatoes 60@65e p bu, onions 
$1@1.25, beets 40c, turnips 35@40c, parsnips 
60@75c, beans 1.75, apples 1@1.50. Corn meal 
28 p ton, bran 25@26, middlings 25@26, glu- 
ten meal 32, hay 11@14, rye straw 11@14. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
No 2 Pa red wheat 87%c p bu, do Del 87%c, 
corn 65%c, No 2 white clipped oats 52c, 
timothy hay $11@16 p ton, clover 11@12, rye 
straw 14@15.50, bran 22.50@23.50. Fresh 
eggs 27@29¢e p doz, live fowls 11@11%4c p Ib, 
roosters 7c, chickens 10@16c, ducks 12@13c, 
geese 12@13c, fowls 9%@12c d w, chickens 
1@l4c, capons 10@16c, turkeys 104%@lé6c, 
ducks 12@15c, geese 9@llic. Apples 3.50@ 
6.50 p bbl, cranberries 4@7, Fla oranges 2.25 

22.75 p bx, grape fruit 4@6, strawberries 
35@50c p qt. Choice eastern potatoes 80@ 
3c p bu, do N Y 73@80c, fair to good 68@70c, 
foreign 2@2.20 p 168-Ib sack, onions 1@1.30 
p bu, cabbage 10@15 p ton, spinach 2.25@ 
3.50 p bbl, tomatoes 2@3.50 p carrier, squash 
2@2.50 p bx. Tallow 5%@6%c p Ib. 

At Pittsburg, choice white potatoes, 
sacked 85@90c p bu, bulk 80@85c, cabbage 
$1.25@1.50 p bbl, do red 2@2.25, turnips 1.50@ 
1.75, carrots 1.50@1.75, parsnips 1.75@2, beets 
2.50@2.75, squash 2.25@3, choice yellow 
onions 3.25, fancy white 4@4.50. Apples 4.25 
@5.50 p bbl, cranberries 7.50@9, hickory nuts 
1@1.25 p bu, shellbarks 1.35@1.50. No 2 yel- 
low corn 67@68c p bu, No 2 white oats 50@ 
Bic, middlings 21.50@23.50 p ton, bran 21@ 
21.50, hay 11.50@14.50, clover mixed 11@11.50. 
Fresh eggs 26144@30c p doz, storage 22@24c, 
live chickens and fowls 10@12c p lb, broilers 
13@14c, ducks 12@13c, turkeys 12@14c, fowls 
and chickens 13@1l5c d w, turkeys 18@20c, 
ducks 16@17c. Cattle quiet, veal calves 8@ 
8.50 p 100 Ibs, prime wethers 4.75@4.85, mixed 
ewes and wethers 3@3.50, lambs 4.50@6.10, 
hogs 6.15@6.50, pigs 5.80@5.90. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADH. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all iIn- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a smal way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Apples. 
APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING JAN 25 
Liver- Lon- Glas- 


pool don gow Other Total 
New York 1,600 1,485 -- 792 3,877 
Boston ... 5,880 —_— _ _ 5,880 
Portland 2,247 — —_ — 2,247 
Halifax .. 2,624 —_— _ — 2,624 
This week 12,351 1,485 oe 792 14,628 
Last year 15,030 4,425 1,697 647 21,799 

Total this season to date. 

1901-2 ....322,749 176,035 107,199 21,195 627,178 


1900-1 ....680,957 183,782 213,509 53,202 1,131,450 

At New York, supplies generally moder- 
ate and market has a steady tome. York 
Imperial $3.50@4 p bbl, Spitzenburg 450@ 
7, Northern Spy 3.50@5, Wine Sap 3.50@4, 
King 4@5.50, Ben Davis 3.50@4, Greening 4 
@6, Baldwin 4@4.75, red winter varieties 3@ 
3.50, common 2 72.50. 

At Boston, supply only: moderate and 
prices well sustained. King $4.50@5.50 p 
bbl, Spy 4@5, Ben Davis 3.50@4, No 1 Me 
Baldwin 4@5,"No 1 Greening -3:75@4.25, com- 
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mon Baldwin and Greening 3.25@375, Tal- 

man Sweet 2.50@3.50, mixed varieties 2.56@ 

3.50, seconds, all kinds 2.50@3.25. . 
Beans. 


At New York, tone of market rather easy. 
Choice marrow $2.15@2.17% p bu, medium 
1.80, pea 1.75, red kidney 1.75@2.02%, white 
kidney 2.40@2.45, black turtle soup 1.80@1.85, 
yellow eye 2.35, Cal lima 3.20@3.25, foreign 
1.75@2.45, green peas 1.50@1.65. 

Dried Fruits, 

At New York, market about steady for 
desirable stock. Choice to fancy evap’d 
apples, ’01 9%@lic p lb, poor to prime 7@9c, 
choice to fancy, 00 9@10%c, common to 
prime 6@84c, sun-dried 4@6e, chops $1.75@ 
2.50 p 100 lbs, cores and skins 1.50@2, evap’d 
raspberries 23@23%2c p lb, huckleberries 17 
@18e, cherries 13144@15t4ce. 


Eggs. 

At New York, prices shade lower under 
more liberal supplies. Nearby fancy, at 
mark 27@28c p doz, choice western and 
southern 26@27c, refrigr 22@25c. 

At Boston, receipts continue quite moder- 
ate and market has a healthy téne. Nearby 
fancy, at mark 30@32c p doz, eastern fair 
to choice 25@30e, Vt and N H 30c, fair to 
choice western 28@30c, refrigr 23@26c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, fancy Cape Cod cranber- 
ries steady at $7@7.50 p bbl, poor to choice 
3@6.75, Jersey 5@5.50, Fla strawberries 40@ 
50c p qt; choice oranges generally steady, 
Cal navels, fancy 3@4.25 p bx, choice 2@3, 
extra fancy Fla 3.50@4, smaller sizes 2.256@ 
2.75, grape fruit 5@8; Va hand-picked pea- 
nuts 3@4%c p Ib, shelled 2%@4c, hickory 
nuts 1@1.50 p bu, bull nuts 50@75c, black 
walnuts 50c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market easy. Spring bran 
$20@22 p ton, middlings 23@23.50, winter 
bran 20@22.50, red dog 2.40 p sack, linseed 
meal 29.50@30, chops 23.50, screenings 30@ 
80c p 100 lbs, coarse corn meal 1.29@1.31, 
brewers’ meal and, grits 1.65. 


Hay and Straw. 

At New York, strictly prime in moderate 
supply and firm, stocks of lower grades 
liberal and freely offered. Prime timothy 
8714@92%c p 100 Ibs, No 1 80@82%4c, No 2 
70@75c, No 3 60@62%4c, clover mixed 65@70c, 
clover 55@60c, salt 55c, long rye straw 75 
@85c, short rye and oat straw 55c. 

At Boston, market continues easy. Prime 
timothy $17@18 p ton, No 1 16@16.50, No 2 
14@15, No 3 11@12, choice fine 12@13.50, clo- 
ver mixed 12@14, clover 11@13, swale 8@9, 
prime rye straw 15.50@16, do tangled 11@12, 
oat 8.50@9.50. 

Onions. 


At New York, prices generally steady, but 
trade not especially active. State and west- 
ern red $3@3.50 p bag, yellow 3@3.25; Ct 
white 3.50@5, yellow 3.25@3.7h red 3.25@3.75, 
Orange Co white 2@4 p bag, red 3@3.25, yel- 
low. 3@3.25. 

Potatoes. 

The supply of potatoes at large trade cen- 
ters has been generally liberal and trade 
not especially active. Prime sound grades 
have sold fairly well at steady pri¢es, but 
common and poorer stock accumulates and 
dealers accept Iower rates to move such 
goods. Recent cold weather has also made 
it more difficult to handle shipments. For- 
eign varieties continue to come im quite 
freely and desirable lines-have been cleaned 
up fairly well. The -situation on the whole 
has ruled rather quiet. 

At New York, home grown varieties in 
good supply and only fairly active, foreign 
irrregular in quality and prices vary ac- 
eordingly. Prime Maine $2.25@2.50 p bag, 
state 2.25@2.50 p 180 lbs, fair to prime 2@ 
2.25 p sack. German 1@1.30 p 112-lb bag, 
Belgian 1.75@1.90 p 168-lb bag, Scotch 1.80 
@2, Irish and English 1.80@2, poor to fair 
1.50@1.70, sweets 3@3.75 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, prime stock generally firm- 
ly heid, supply moderate and demand good. 
Live chickens 9c p Ib, fowls lic, roosters 7c, 
turkeys 11@11%c, ducks 50@80c p pair, geese 
$1@1.50, pigeons 20@25c, dry packed turkeys 
10@15¢e p Ib, nearby and -western chickens 
10@t4c, Phila broilers 16@22c, fowls 10@11%c, 
eapons 10@16c, do fancy 18@20c, ducks 9@ 
15¢c, geese 7@10c, squabs $1.75@3.75 p doz. 

At Boston, receipts continue only mod- 
erate and tone of market. firm, but not es- 
pecially active. Live fowls 10@i0%c_ p Ib, 
roosters 5@6c, chickens %9@10c, northern and 
eastern fresh killed fowts 10@13c p Ib, chick- 
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ens 10@1i7c, broilers: 15@18c, ducks 12@15c, 
geese 9@13c, pigeons 50c@$1.25 p doz, choice 
large squabs 2.50@3, western dry-packed 
turkeys 9@l5e p Ib, chickens 10@14c, fowls 
10@11%c, capons 13@17c, ducks 11@14c, 
geese 9@1l1c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, cabbage firmer, choice cel- 
ery steady, other produce generally in lib- 
eral supply and only fair demand. Prime 
beets $2 p bbl, cauliflower 2@7, carrots 1@ 
1.50, kale 50@75c, spinach 2.25@3.25, squash 
2.25@3, brussels sprouts 10@138c p qt, celery 
75c@1 p doz bchs, cabbage 2@4 p 100, ege 
plant 5@7 p % bbi, lettuce 1@65.50 p bsiet, 
parsley 2@3 p era, string beans 4@6 p bu, 
turnips 75@85c p bx, tomatoes 1.50@3 p ear- 


rier. 
Wool. 


The feeling in woel circles continues firm 
and a fairly active demand is reported 
Total sales for the, week under review ars 
of good proportions, but not especially 
large. An encouraging feature of the bus- 
iness is the steady, healthy buying. Mills 
are generally conceded to be well supplied 
but nearly all are running te their full ca- 
pacity and the consumption of raw mate- 
rial is enormoug, A hardening tendency is 
reported abroad, and prices at London rule 
materially higher. Values on nearly all 
lines are well sustained, and many familiar 
with the situation are of the opinion that 
the new clip will open at a hig price level. 
Hoiders. remain firm in their views and ac- 
cording to reports 2,000,000 lbs of territony 
wool were recently sold by a Chicago house 
to Boston dealers. Contracting for wool on 
the sheep’s back is said to have already 
commenced in Montana, but such instances 
are rare occurrences as: yet. Ohio XX and 
above has sold at 27c p lb at seaboard. mar- 
kets, unwashed delaine at 2ic. While prices 
are strong, no material advance is noted, 
which undoubtedly helps to keep a healthy 
movement of stock. 


$10 SECURES $480 LOT 


IN GREATER NEW YORK, 


The Astors’ Way of Making Meney Made 
Possible for Every One. 


Everyone knows that the Astors made 
their money in buying and holding New 
York City real estate,—that, as the city 
grew, their property increased in value, 








‘so that to-day the Astors have one of the 


largest fortunes in the world. 

New York City is now growing faster 
than ever, and the present represents one 
of the best times in which to buy property. 
It is not necessary to have a great deal of 
money to buy real estate under our plan. 
$10 down and $1.50 a week will buy a $480 
lot within thirty-five minutes: of New York 
City Hall, which lot is guaranteed to in- 
crease in value 20 per cent. within one year 
after purchase. If this is not proven to be 
a positive fact, your money will be refund- 
ed and six per cent. interest added. 

Upon investigation, you will find this. to 
be stronger and safer than a savings bank. 

We offer a free trip to New York City and 
return to intending purchasers. Send to us 
for particulars. 

Send to us for maps, details of informa- 
tion and full particulars. It will only cost 
you a pestal ecard to post yourself thor- 
oughly. 

Write to Wood, Harmon & Co., Dept. 188, 
257 Broadway, New York. If you will write 
immediately, we will give you the choicest 
selection of lot. 
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Book Notices, 


AGRICULTURAL BACTERIOLOGY. A study of 
the relation of bacteria to agriculture. 
With special reference to the bacteria in 
the soil, in water, in the dairy, in mis- 
cellaneous farm products, and in plants 
and domestic animals. By H. W. Conn, 
Ph D, professor of biology, Wesleyan uni- 
versity. Octavo, 412 pages, illustrated. 
P. Blakiston’s Son & Co, Philadelphia. 
This is the first work devoted entirely to 

the study of bacteria from a purely agri- 

cultural standpoint. From beginning to 
end, the occupations of the farmer are con- 
cerned in the attempt to obtain the aid of 
the beneficial micro-organisms. Farming 
without the aid of bacteria is an impossi- 
bility. The problem of the proper treat- 
ment of soil for the use of agriculture is, 
in a very large degreé, a problem of the 
proper control of bacteria, and agricultur- 
ists must learn to stimulate the bacterial 
actions which are advantageous and to 
check those which are disadvantageous, if 
they would insure the continuance of soil 
fertility. The author’s method of treat- 
ment of his subject in this book is note- 
worthy for its thoroughness in attention 
to detail, accuracy of observation, and 
plainness of statement. Commencing with 

a history of the nature of bacteria, Prof 

Conn gives the reader his observations on 

fermentation, the origin of soil, the trans- 

formation of carbon and nitrogen, the ma- 
nure heap and sewage, reclaiming lost ni- 
trogen, bacteria in water, relation of bac- 
teria to the dairy and its products, bacteria 
in milk, bacteria in butter-making and in 
cheese-making, fermentations concerned in 
the preparation of farm products, pres- 
ervation of food products from  bac- 
teria, resistance against bacteria, anthrax, 
tuberculosis, other bacterial diseases, and 
disinfection. Sold by Orange Judd Co, 
price, postpaid, $2.50. 4 


PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMEN’S WORK. With nu- 
merous engravings and diagrams. Edited 
by Paul N. Hasluck. 12mo, pp 160, cboth. 
Cassell & Co, London and New York. 

In this manual is given a course of prac- 
tfeal instruction in the art of making me- 
chanical and architectural drawings. All 
the general principles upon which this class 
of drawings are constructed are dealt with. 
There is a chapter also on the coloring of 
drawings with a list of distinctive colors 
generally used. Sold by Orange Judd Co, 
price, postpaid, $1. 


THE ANGORA Cat. How to breed, train and 
keep it; with additional chapters on the 
history, peculiarities and diseases of the 
animal. By Robert Kent James. Iillus- 
trated, 12mo, pp 107, cloth. James Bros, 
Boston, Mass. 

The aim of the author in préparing this 
work has been to present a book which 
shall by simple statement and ample illus- 
tration guide the amateur in the care of 
the Angora cat. The origin and history of 
the cat is briefly touched upon. The chap- 
ters on breeding and mating are of special 
interest and value. The diseases most com- 
mon to the Angoras and directions for 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 





One of the Oldest and most thriving in- 


stitutions on the Pacific coast is the Peta- 
luma incubator company of Petaluma, Cal. 
An evidence of the growth of their business 
is the opening of an eastern branch at In- 
dianapolis, Ind, where they will carry a 
complete stock of machines. Every incu- 
bator is self-ventilating and _ self-regulat- 
ing and has a special feature in a self-dif- 
fusion of heat. All the heaters are copper, 
the walls are double cased and lined 
throughout with heavy jute boards and as- 
bestos sheeting. This company prepay the 
freight to all parts of the United States, 
and no one need hesitate ordering through 
any uncertainty on this point. Their large 
and complete catalog will be mailed free 
to anyone mentioning this paper. One fea- 
ture of the catalog is an interesting article 
entitled ‘‘A Bit of Incubator History.” All 
interested should get this catalog and read 
this_article. 





_— 


their treatment are also given, and the ad- 
ditional information upon transportation 
and preparation for exhibition will be found 
of great interest to owners of Angora cats. 
Sold by Orange Judd Co, price, postpaid, 
$1.25. 


Catalogs Acknowledged. 


Francis Brill, Hempstead, L I. Market 
gardeners’ price list of vegetable seeds. 

Cole’s Seed Store, Pella, Ia. Illustrated 
catalog and price list of garden, farm and 
eflower seeds. 

Cox Seed Co, San Francisco, Cal. Illus- 
trated seed annual of farm, garden and 
evegetable seeds and nursery stock. 

M. Crawford Co, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Spring catalog of new strawberries and the 
best old ones. 

Samuel Cushman & Co, Bristol, RI. Il- 
lustrated circular of Rhode Island Reds, 
Embden, African and Toulouse geese. 

Geo Ertel Co, Quincy, Ill. Illustrated 
catalog of incubators and brooders. 

German Kali Works, 93 Nassau _ street, 
New York. A booklet on the cane sugar in- 
dustry on the Hawaiian Islands. 

Green’s Nursery Co, Rochester, N Y. Il- 
lustrated catalog of old and new varieties 
for spring planting. 

Johnston Harvester Co, Batavia, N Y. Il- 
lustrated catalog of harvesting implements, 
harrows, cultivators, etc. 

David Landreth & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tilustrated catalog of flower, vegetable and 
field seeds. 

L. L. May & Co, St Paul, Minn. Iillus- 
trated catalog of northern grown seeds, 
plants, bulbs and fruits. 

McCormick Harvesting Machine Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill. An illustrated catalog 
of farm machinery. 

F. B. Mills, Rose Hill, N Y¥. Illustrated 
catalog of seeds, bulbs and plants. 

Noxall Incubator & Brooder, Quincy, IIl. 

J. S. Woodhouse, 191 Water street, New 
York. <A descriptive circular of ice tools. 

Iowa Seed Co, Des Moines, Ia, alk kinds 
of garden and farm seeds. 

German Nursery, Beatrice, Neb, trees and 
small fruits, shrubs and spraying appar- 
atus. 

Woodlawn Nurseries, 
small and tree fruits. 

Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa, field 
and garden seeds of all kinds and flowers. 

W. Atlee Burpee, Philadelphia, Pa, farm 


Rochester, N Y, 
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annual for 1902. All kinds of vegetable, 
flower and farm seeds. 

Cyphers Incubator Co, Buffalo, N Y, a 
handsome catalog illustrated with a large 
nuniber of fine halftone engravings. 

Geo H. Stahl, Quincy, Ill. A_ booklet 
called The Wooden Hen. 

George A. Sweet Nursery Co, Dansville, 
N Y, standard varieties of tree and bush 
fruit. Roses. 

Ford Seed Co, Ravenna, O, seeds of veg- 
etables, flowers, grains. Fruit trees and 
shrubs. 

Percheron association calendar, 8S. D, 
Thompson, Tacoma building Chicago, sec- 
retary. 


Talks with Our Lawyer. 


Must Take All Letters—Subscriber, New 
York: A mail carrier under a free delivery 
system must go over the route prescribed 
and is compelled to take letters placed in 
designated boxes. Possibly your box does 
not conform to the regulations and you 
should confer with the postmaster at the 
town from where the mail is taken to be 
delivered. 


Note Will Outlaw—E. R. M., New York: 


The word seal, printed on the face of a note 
does not prevent the note from outlawing. 


Ownership of Movables—Louisiana: All 
movables within leased premises are sub- 
ject to the landlord’s lien, whether belong- 
ing to the lessee or not, except such as 
may belong to a sub-tenant, who is respon- 
sible only for such rent as he may owe. 


Aliens’ Rights—Maryland: Aliens may 
hold and convey land or take same by 
devise. Chattle mortgages must be record- 
ed within twenty days after date. 


Ground for Divorce—Alabama: Volun- 


tary abandonment from bed and board for 
two years next preceding the filing of the 
bill is a good ground for divorce. 


Convention and Show Dates. 


Wis dairy convention, Monomonie....Feb 12-16 
Eastern N Y horticultural, New York. Feb 12-13 
American carnation, Indianapolis Feb 19-20 
Mass fruit growers, -Worcester March 12-13 
New York city, horticultural May 14 
Illinois farmers’ institute, Rockford..Feb 18-21 











Everything for the Garden 


Is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1902—the most superb and 
instructive horticultural publication of the day—t90 pages—700 
engravings—6 superb colored plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this Catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the follow- 


ing liberal offer: 


Every Em pty Envelope 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and who 
incloses 10 Cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, and also send 
. our famous 50-Cent 
containing one packet each of Sweet Peas, Giant Flowering; Pansies, Mammoth Flowering; Asters, 
Giant Comet; New York Lettuce; Freedom Tomato, and White Plume Celery, in a coupon en= 

which when emptied and returned will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any 
order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


of charge 








** Henderson’’ liection of seeds, 














Let’s Get Together. 


Do you want a new carriage or buggy, and do not want some dealer to 
make a big profit at your expense? Order one of our 


Split Hickory Vehicles. ) 


Take it from the depot; hitch to it; run it for Thirty Days, and if you 
find it the best rig on the market, pay for it. If not, send it back; we don’t 


- 


want you to keep it. 


How can we afford to dothis? Well you see, we are i 


making the best line of vehicles on the market, and are not afraid 
to have you pass judgment on them. Full details in 


our new illustrated catalogue, which we 


free. 


It also shows our fine line of harness. 


OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., 


Station 4, Cincinnati, Ohio. 























St Valentine. 


JPNNIE E- T- DOW. 





[It is an old custom that, on: Vatentine’s 
day, the first man or woman which chance 
throwns in your way and whom you first ad- 
dress as Valentine, is your Valentine for the 
following year. But those meeting can, if 
they choose, willfully close their eyes and re- 
fuse to open them to any only a desired 
mate.] 

“Good merrow; my true Valentine!’’ 
thus I spoke, a-staying me, 

As I was walking out betime and Chloe met, 
delaying me. 

“About you wing ten thousand loves,’’ I said; 
“an arrow each is winging. 

A dozen darts have come my way, and thus 
my heart to you I’m. bringing. 

Sweet Chloe, listen to my words; say you will 
be accepting me 

As valentine the coming year—you’ll break 
my heart rejecting me!”’ 


"Twas 


Sweet Chloe clapped her little hands before 
her eyes, unseeing me, 

And mockingly she moved about as if she 
would be fleeing me. 

“There is a handsome man,” she said, 
Valentine I will be choosing; . 

I would not wish to break his heart, but sure, 
*twould break with my refusing.’’ 

Though Chloe surely was a witch, I caught 
the rogue a-peaking me; 

I turned my eyés away from her and set me 
thus a-speaking me. 


“ag 


“Sweet Chloe, who excelleth all, my loss of 
you is grieving me; 

Yet great affection is so great, sweet Chloe, 
sa be leaving thee. 

There’s pretty Kate,—lI’'ll seek her out; 
Valentine she’ll list my longing. 

I love you, Chloe, best of all, but you look on 
my love as wronging.”’ 

Then Chloe oped her eyés and said, “Oh, is 
that you a-speaking me? 

I’ve hunted high and low for you, as Valen- 
tine a-seeking thee!’’ 


The Little Windowpanes 


By Zoe Anderson Norris. 


as 





It-is no easy matter to find a place .as 
waitress in New York. Hach morning I 
searched the advertising columns of the 
papers. Each morning I applied, only to 
find that some one ‘had ‘been before me an 
hour or two or more. At length I got up 
at unearthly hours and rushed forth. With 
the same result. They were most extraor- 
dinarily kind. They were not sparing 6? 
flattery, but they failed to engage me. One 
mistress went so far as to state that she 
would send me a note saying when I could 
come, because she liked my appearance. _I 
looked intelligent, she said. But notwith- 
standing the extreme fulsomeness of this 
compliment, I never heard from*her again. 

It was somewhat disconsolately, there- 
fore, that I rang the servant’s bell at a 
house on Lexington avenue, the mistress 
of which had advertised for a girl. A man 
opened the door. I revealed my errand. 

“Walk in the hall and sit down,” said 
he, “and I’ll call her.”’ 

I find that, as a rule, that is the name 
she goes by, ‘“‘Her.”’ 

It was very dark in the hall, and there 
being nothing available; with the exception 
of the hatrack, upon which to. sit, I stood. 

The mistress came down,. She let me into 
the dining room, where she offered mea 


chair. She took one opposite me. 
“You'll have not only to wait on the 
table,” she began,:looking me _ carefully 


over, ‘but you'll have to help around with 
the rest of the work.” 

“I’m willing,” I acquiesced, not knowing 
at that period of time what “helping 
around with the rest of the work” meant. 

“Shall 1 take off my hat and stay now?” 
I asked, loth to let the precious opportunity 
slip by. 

“Tf you like, dear,’’.she answered. Dear! 
And -she showed me into a little red-hot 
closet with seven cylinders running up 
through it and shelves all round, upon one 
of which, I placed. my jacket and hat. 

“If it ‘wasn’t so hot,” she mused, “you 
might sleep in Here. As it is, you must 
sleep in-the kitchen.” 

With that she proceeded to show me the 
kitchen, or kitchens, for there were two of 
them; roomy and broad; a range in the 
first, showing a red, cheery toothlike grate; 
the second, all ¢curtainless windows with 
little eye-like parties an@ myriads of bars 
running to within a foot of the top poirt- 
edly and protectingly. °~ 

In the center of this room the outgoing 
waitress stood troning. 

In the center of: the first room was a 
carving table deep dented with cuts from 


“EVENINGS AT HOME 


the knife. 'There were two shelves to it. 
Upon the lower. shelf, cozily curled into a 
fluffy ball, slept the cat. 

My mistress quickly covered this table 
with a cloth. She brought out forthwith 
a bundle of table napkins. 

“Tron,” she commanded, and I ironed. It 
seemed to me that I should never quit. 

“You needn’t bother much about them,” 
the outgoing waitress told me, as I went 
to her basket for more and more and more. 
“Iron them any old way. She is easy to 
please. It’s @ good home heére. I'd stay 
right along; only my husband has quit 
drinking for a spell and wants me to try 
living with him again.” 

But I refrained from ironing them any 
old ‘way. Once upon a time, when I kept 
house for myself, I had learned to iron 
them very beautifully for the reason that 
the servants were not to be trusted with 
them upon the occasions of my small pink 
teas; so I pressed the iron down upon the 
snowy flowers till they shone again, folded 
them across .with the hemmed edges to- 
gether, folded them across once more, and 
piled them in glistening heaps on the cor- 
ner of the table. 

These heaps grew and grew and grew. 

They were not all of the same. pattern. 
I was thankful for that. And I had found 
an iron just suited to my taste, though 
half the time when I had put it on the red- 
hot part of the stove, so as to get it in fine 
condition for myself, the outgoing wait- 
ress wobbled in and took it. 

After a long time I finished the napkins, 
and resting limply on my other foot, con- 
gratulated myself that my task was ac- 
complished. 

I congratulated myself too soon. 
brought me towels! Oh, 
use in boarding houses! 

I ironed them this way and that and the 
other way, until it was with difficulty that 
I refrained from screaming outright in 
sheer despair. Once, unable to endure it 
longer, by way of diversion I let iron and 
holder fall to the floor with a noise like 
judgment day, to see if it wouldn’t wake 
the cat. 

John came hurrying in to see what was 
the matter; so did my mistréss; so did the 
outgoing waitress; but. the cat never 
budged. 

After what seemed ages I ironed all the 
a Then they brought me the pillow 
slips! 

hey were not well sprinkled. 


They 
the towels. they 


It was im- 


“possible to arrive at the comfort of see- 


ing them glisten under the iron. Besides, 
what with the awful fear of approaching 
the sheets, combined with my intense wear- 
iness, I couJd hardly press. the iron. down 
or push it over. a 

IL ironed slowly so as not to-get to the 
sheets. The immensity.,of them. weighed 
upon me like a nightmare. .Once in my 
housekeeping days I-had found two of my 
best sheets torn to shreds and tucked away 
in the farthest corner of the kitchen closet 
out of. sight.. I had.grieved..much at the 
time, complaining ; bitterly: of the. servant 
to my circle of friends, Now, I forgave 
that girl instantly and. completely... Rather 
than iron those great sheets rolled in fiend- 
ish white bundles, malignantly waiting for 
me, I would have. split them. half in two 
and burnt them. 

By and. by my mistress came down the 
stairs and commenced nimbly to prepare 
the lunch. I promptly set my iron on the 
back of the stove and approached her. 

“Let. me help you with the tables,’ I im- 
plored, and evidently more afraid of me 
than I was of her, she gave her consent. 

Compared with the ironing it was an easy 
thing to put the knives and forks around 
at each plate, to stick spoons into the hold- 
ers, to fill the big pitcher with iced water 
and place glasses on the narrow table with 
it ready for use. Also, by dint of closing 
the door between the dining room and 
kitchen, I now ard then found it possible 
to rest for a minute or two unnoticed while 
I wags about it. : 

My mistress had cooked a sort of soupy 
combination for lunch, the principal ingre- 
dient of which’ was tripe. Not beitig par- 
ticularly fond of the lining of a cow, I eyed 
it dubiously. She eyed-me, and I thought 
once I caught a twinkle of fun glimmering. 

People eame in. I waited on them, “How 
do..you think they like the tripe?” she in- 
quired anxiously. 

“Some of them eat it,’’ I answered, “and 
some of them don't.” 

“What cranks these boarders are!’ she 
declared, whereupon I started back in some 
dismay: I°am a boarder myself? Did they 
talk of me so in the kitchen? I wondered. 


‘What does that @élicate bal@ man at 
the table in the corner want for his lunch?” 
she queried further. “Eggs 6n toast, as 
usual?” ; . ui 

“That is what he saia@ he wanted,” I re- 
plied. “Eggs on toast.” ~- 

“He’s more trouble than he’s worth,” she 
frowned. “John!” calling softly, “bring me 
those two eggs in the refrigerator. They 
are old as the hills, but he’ll have to eat 
them. They ‘are all I’ve got.” 

“Give me the young man’s lunch who 
sits at the end of the big center table,’ 
I requested, and placing it delicately on my 
platter, 1 set it before him. He was a 
winning fellow, with the look of a friend 
I Had known in Paris. As I put: the little 
dishes down, he smiled up at me, a smile 
for each dish. I wished there were more 
little dishes. Then, as I stood against the 
wall in my white cap ané apron, he rested 
his eyes upon me now and again in a way: 
that was very charming indeed, comin 
as it did from, so utter a stranger. : 

They were pleasant people to wait upon. 
They invariably thanked me.. With nods 
and smiles they included me in their con- 
versation. ‘They treated me almost as if I 
had been an equal, in fact. Altogether, i 
thought to myself, “if my mistress won't 
make me iron any more, I'll stay here a 
week.” ; 

Others came in. The dining room was 
now full. There was a mad rush, halt an 
hour or so of ardent and absorbed waiting; 
the room was at last vacated, and run- 
ning into the kitohen, I fell into a nuge arm 
chair there, and stared enviously at the 
cat, who had slept through it adi. 

Then came a trying ordeal. IT was obliged 
ta eat with the servants. My mistress 
was most kind to her servants. With ber 
own hands she had spread q table with 
a clean white cloth and set it for us. She 
pushed forward a chair for me, and gave 
John one by my side. 

John was polite to excess. He handed 
me everything. He pressed me to par e 
of the potatoes, the bread, the butter, the 
soupy. combinaticn with its foundation of 
tripe—while he carved his tace with. his 


knife in a way thet filled me with terror. . 


I compelled my mind to dwell upen the 
meek and lowly One who kneli and washed 
the. feet of his disciples, In*order.to force 
myself to sit there with him at all. 

The sister of my mistress now entered 
the kitchen. “Will you have some of the 
tripe, Lucy?” inquired my mistress 

“Not any, I thank you,” answered Lucy, 
whereat my mistress with a laugh pro- 
duced a choice dish of salad which had 
been prepared for their private delectation, 
and taking it into the dining roum they 
consumed it in state. 

After lunch my bones began to ache. [I 
could have laid me down flat on the floor, 
I was so+tired. John washed all the dishes, 
but they made me put them away. When 
I had put away half a hundred er more, 
I.said to my mistress: “May I go. home 


awhile now and-get me a nice clean waist ~ 


for dinner?” 

She told me-reluctantly that I could; fol- 
lowing me into the. dining room, where she 
Sat sadly on the edge of a chair. Her look 
was one of foreboding. I knew what she 
was thinking,—that she was t her 
last look at me on this side of eternity. . 


“Ts the work too hard?” she inquired 
wistfully. . 
“Oh, no,” JT returned; adding without 


further parley, “I am coming back in about 
an hour.” 

I went home, threw myself across the 
foot of the bed, slept like a, day laborer 
for a space, got up. bathed, put on a, fresh 
white waist, -wrapped a elean apron in @ 
bundle; and avoiding Broadway and ‘the 
possible meeting of friends, made my way 
once more to the house-of my mistress. 

It neared 5 o’clock and the kitchen was 
dusky. The red teeth of the grate grinned 
me a weleome. The outgoing waitress 
rested. Johm rested. So did the cat. 

“This is a eozy and eomfortable home,’ 
I said to myself. 
weeks.”’ 


“Tf you'll have a cup of tea,” said the” 


outgoing waitress, ‘‘I’ll make it for you.” 

“T’ll make it,’’ I smiled, and went about 
putting the Kettle on, bringing out the tea 
and getting myself a cup and saucer from 
the shelf. . 

In the midst of my preparations, who 
should appear upon the scene of action but 
my mistress. I stood still, cup in hand, em- 
barrassed. 

‘I am making @ cup of tea for myself,’’’ 
I stammered, apologizing. 

‘o Page 227.) 


“Tl stay here two 
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A Young Teacher’s Diiemma. 


MRS H. H. T., VERMONT, 
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Ten or 15 years ago the laws were such 
in my state that young people of an am- 
bitious turn of mind could teach as soon 
as they were able to pass a satisfactory ex- 
amination, regardless of age. I was one of 
the country girls anxious to earn my own 
living, and having a father whv was a 
teacher and whose greatest ambition was 
to see his only daughter achieve something 
warthy in life, my earlier school days were 
filled with but one ambition, and that to 
teach. 

In the fall of ’83 I passed my first exam- 
ination successfully, being only 14 years 
of age. I did not teach that winter, my 
father thinking a winter school too hard 
for my tender years. I attended school in 
my own district and joined heartily in all 
the sports and frolics of a country school 
in winter. 

The next spring I applied for the school 
and succeeded in getting it. The school 
was quite large, numbering’30 or more, and 
several of the scholars were older than I, 
and had attended the winter before. 

Things progressed fairly well (nothing 
unusual to mar my comfort for several 
weeks) until, one hot July morning, as I 
had nearly reached the schoolhouse, I met 
two of my schoolmates of the winter be- 
fore with a large load of straw. They greet- 
ed me pleasantly and seemed to have an 
extra broad smile on their sunburnt faces. 

I passed on to the schoolhouse, and as 
I came in sight, I saw the girls all stand- 
ing in a group talking very earnestly, and 
they at once started to meet me. They told 
me, with excited breath, what the large 
boys had been doing. I soon reached the 
door and saw for myself, as the girls had 
told me, that the boys had taken large 
armfuls of straw from that passing load, 
and had strewed it all over the house,— 
desks. and floor being literally covered. 

I looked at my clock; it was ten minutes 
to 9. The boys were not to be seen. They 
were reported to be in the top of the wood- 
shed. Some of the girls asked if they 
should not help me clean it up, but I said, 
“No, if you did not put it there, you need 
not worry about it.” 

I did not know what to do. I could not 
commence school with things in this condi- 
tion. I walked around a little, eyed by a 
curious crowd of girls and small boys anx- 
ious to know what would happen next. 

My father had taught me to keep cool in 
emergencies, and trust in divine help, and 
now had come a time. I stepped to the 
door, and as I looked out, the boys were 
just showing their heads from behind the 
house. I did not speak to them, but passed 
on and up the hill toward my home, out 
of sight. I had resolved that I would re- 
turn to the schoolhouse at just 9 o’clock, 
and if the straw was there then, there 
would be serious trouble for the boys—and 
perhaps for myself, too. I could not see 
how it was going to end, but something, 
then, would have to be done. 

This walk gave me time to do a little 
thinking, and it also gave the boys time 
to think what they had done. After a lit- 
tle way I turned my steps toward the 
schoolhouse again, with a sinking feeling 
at my heart, such as school teachers some- 
times experience. 

Can you imagine my surprise, on coming 
in sight of the house, to see a large pile of 
straw at one side of the building, and the 
boys giving the last few strokes of the 
broom to the few straws on the steps! I 
walked on, entered the house as usual, and 
found the room in as good order as could 
be expected in so short a time. 

I rang the bell at 9 o’clock, and that day’s 
school work progressed in an ordinary way, 
without one word being said about the 
straw from that day to this. 

I taught school five years after that and 
many times profited by my experience that 
summer, so that when like events arose I 
took plenty of time and kept cool myself, 
and thus avoided a great many humilia- 
tions both for myself and my pupils. 


When the School Directors Helped. 


CONSTANCE MARIE. 


I will give my experienee while teaching 
a country school during the year of ’99. 
Having taught four months in that dis- 
trict, I was getting along nicely until win- 
ter came, and I wanted to hire one of the 
boys to make fires and do the sweeping. I 
was then told by the directors that I must 
not hire a boy from a4 certain family, the 


reason being that, when he had performed 
those duties before, his family had taken 
the schoolhouse coal. As this boy was the 
only applicant for the position, and in or- 
der to save trouble, I left the hiring of the 
janitor to the directors. So they hired an- 
other boy who was poor, and whom they 
thought would need the money. Pretty 
soon I began to see that the boy who did 
not get the position was trying to annoy 
the school as much as possible. 

As I believed in moral suasion instead 
of compulsion, I spoke kindly to the boy, 
telling him that he was annoying the school 
and wasting his own time, hoping that 
would answer. But as the annoyance only 
grew greater, I told him if he would not 
stop it, that I would. So the next morn- 
ing he commenced as usual, and I used 
the hickory, so that settled him for that 
day. But the next day he began his an- 
noyance again, and I proceeded to use the 
hickory as before. While I was thus en- 
gaged, his sister slipped out of the school- 
house and went home for heremother, their 
house being situated but a few steps from 
the schoolhouse. Well, she came in, very 
angry, and wanted to know why I was 
abusing her boy. I explained the trouble 
to: her and she took the boy home and 
promised that he would come back and be- 
have. 

He did so for a few days, when I 
observed that he was trying another plan. 
He was trying to get the boy who had got 


the position to help him annoy the school.’ 


As this boy, was not very bright, he read- 
ily fell in with his plan, they making it 
rather entertaining for the rest of the 
school for a day or two. I saw it would 
not do to keep school in that style, and 
knowing that I could not manage two of 
them, being a lady teacher and rather small 
in size, I referred the trouble to the direc- 
tors. They .went to the boys’ families and 
told them that if they did not go to school 
and behave, they would have them sent to 
the reform school. The result was that the 
boys came to school and I had no more 
trouble. If I had not had a good board of 
directors to stick to me, I might have had 
a very trying time. 


Country Fun. 


E. B. 


Every. summer as. long as grandpa lived 
the grandchildren ‘came out to the farm. 
The grandson was a mechanical genius and 
always brought with him from the city 
some new fads and introduced them to his 
country cousins. 

Grandpa had a tool room, and for several 
days after the grandson’s arrival not much 
would be seen of him, for he was busy at 
work in the tool room. 

One summer the fad was kites. This. was 
the cousins’ first introduction to flying 
machines, and whenever the children - saw 
the kite in the air; off they would run to a 
high bowlder, climb it. sit down on the top 


BITS. OF SCHOOL. LIFE. 


and wait for the boy with the kite to come, 
Many bits of paper went up the string for 
messages to the moon, and sometimes hats 
went, too, but they all came back with im- 
aginary replies. 

This lad was unselfish; whatever he 
knew he would tell and show his country 
cousins how to do likewise. After that 
summer all the boys and girls in the neigh- 
borhood could make and fly kites. 

Another season it was water-wheels. The 
brook that ran through grandfather’s farm 
made lovely falls to set them in, These 
little wheels were fashioned after the pat- 
tern of windmills. They were set on two 
stakes at the foot of the falls, made by 
heaping up the stones. When the water fell 
on the paddles, the wheel would turn, mak- 
ing lots of sport for the young folks. 

Another time it- was jumpingjacks, and 
when every child had one for itself and 
played with it to its heart’s content, the 
hee were set aside for some new 
ad. 

Next year it was stilts. 
a merry summer with these. They would 
play “Grandfather Long-Legs,” the grand- 
son, an expert on stilts, being the grand- 
father. He would run after the other chil- 
dren and they had to get out of the way 
of those long legs best they could. Then all 
the young folks had to have a pair of stilts. 
When the timber gave out of which they 
used to make them, the children went to 
the woods and cut sticks that had a crotch 
in them. These answered very well for 
stilts. Sometimes their feet would get 
pinched in them, but that did not matter 
as long as the projection didn’t break. 
None of the country cousins ever attained 
to the hight in walking on stilts that the 
city boy did. This was partly due to age. 

The last summer before grandfather died, 
the grandson brought out one of those 
velocipedes, which he rode as easily as he 
walked the high stilts. The children were 
given. a chance to learn to ride the high 
machine horse, but they preferred to ride 
a real horse, so the velocipede was not of 
much account. 

Was there ever greater fun than swing- 
ing on the birches? Every birch sapling 
along the roadside and on the farm was 
bent by the children swinging on the 
birches. 


The children had 


Progress in Cookery is increasing all the 
time as a result of the new, practical and 
scientific methods that are being worked 
out at such institutions as are applying 
new methods to woman’s education, notably 
Pratt institute, the Chicago and Boston cook- 
ing schools, etc. One of the best of its 
class is the school of cooking and domestic 
science of the Good Housekeeping Institute, 
Springfield, Mass. It goes a step further 
than any of the others in establishing a 
correspondence department, whereby. the 
new ideas in this line may be obtained in 
every home, as advertised on another pag 
of this issue. ; 
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Told in Short Paragraphs, > 


A bfil creating a permanent census bu- 


reau has passed the house.: Its provisions’ 


make it the worst blow aiméd at.civil ser- 
vice in-years. It has been drafted with the 
idea of giving congressmen an opportunity 
to provide for their pets now in the tem- 
porary, census bureau, to which position 
they were appointed on the spoils system. 
The new bill makes all those in the employ 
of the preseht bureau at the time the law 
goes into effect eligible for transfer to the 
classified service. This méans that 1000 or 
more .will have preference over those who 
head the waiting list in the civil service, 
and also over the civil war -veterans. 





In this age of colossal engineering feats 
no proposition appears great enough to. at- 
tract more than passing notice. :The South- 
ern Pacific railroad now proposes to build 
a bridge. across the Great Salt lake; 6n the: 
Central Pacific division. The plans call for 
a structure 23 miles long. It will save’a 
distance of 45 miles and a heavy grade. 





The senate cammittee on the Philippines 


has begun the investigation into the con- 
ditions in the Philippine archipelagoapropos 
of the effort to secure legislation for the 
government of the. islands. Gov Taft was 
the first. witness. His report, as was to be 
expected, is altogether favorable to the 
present policy. The committee has given 
assurance that its investigations will be 
thorough and disinterested. Its proceed- 
— will be watched closely with keen in- 
erest. 





In his appeal from the verdict of the eourt 
of inquiry, Admiral Schley shifts his 
ground. He now wants to be recognized as 
commander-in-chief during the Santiago 
battle. The main points on which the in- 
vestigation was brought are made second- 
ary. 





An unprecedented siege of sleet and cold 
rain last week wrought havoc in many parts 
of Tennessee, Arkansas and Mississippi. It 
is: feared that the property damage will 
foot up into the millions, while the suffer- 
ing has been intense. 





A preliminary report issued by the fed- 
eral census bureau places the number of 
manufacturing industries in the United 
States in 1900 at 612,585, with a capital of 
$9,853,630,789, and paying total wages 
amounting to $2,323,407,257. This is an in- 
crease in wages of 23%. The value of prod- 
ucts is put at $13,010,251,614. 





Persistent reports that Sec Shaw is a mil- 
lionaire have forced him to make a state- 
ment of his worldly possessions. He esti- 
mates them at $125,000, so that he is far 
from being a very wealthy man. 





Dr Daniel C. Gilman, late of Johns Hop- 
kins university, has been elected president 
of the Carnegie institution to be established 
in Washington.——The French government 
is facing a vital question. The death rate 
has so far exceeded the birth rate that a 
parliamentary commission has been ap- 
pointed to investigate the cause of the 
great infantile mortality and to devise 
some legislation which shall tend to rem- 
edy. this and to increase the number of 
births.——Miss Alice Roosevelt will attend 
the coronation of King Edward.——The 
largest ship ever built in America is to be 
launched from the Cramps’ shipyards at 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


The New Catalog of Prairie State Incu- 


bator Co, which we have just received, is a 
very handsome piece of printing. It is a. 
large volume, pages 8%4x11\%, printed in two 
colors throughout, with several handsome 
colored inserts and more than 50 full-page 
groups, showing scenes on poultry farms 
throughout the entire country. Besides this 
there are numerous smaller illustrations. 
More than 1000 photographs were taken for 
this book. A full description-is given of 
the Prairie State incubators and brooders, 
and a complete record of their show rec- 
ord. It is, all in all, a handsome book—a 
good book, about a good machine built by 
a@ good company. Another attractive thing 
about the catalog is that while it cost 
probably .$15,000 to print the first edition, 
a copy will be sent free to anyone interested 
in poultry. Write to Prairie State Incu- 
‘ator Co, Homer City, Pa, and mention this 
, Dapver- 


x 








OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


-  Bhiladelphia February 8.. It is fo be named 


roonland and will ply between New 


“Zi Sand .Antwerp. She. is practically a 


§00-footer.——The ‘ho! committee.on com- 
merce -is in favor *@. Pacific cable con- 
structed, operated° and maintained by the 
government. 





The busy manufacturing city of Water- 
bury, Ct, suffered Sunday night from a fire 
that wiped out a large part of the business 
section. Conservative estimates place the 
loss at $2,000,000. —Two deaths have been re- 
ported. 





It has become. more than ever evi- 
dent that the empenor of China is nothing 


-more than the merest figurehead. The dow- 
.ager._empress has assumed control more 


openly .than ever before and is virtually 
ruler.. She has been recognized as such by 
the foreign ministers. In the desire for 
trade concessions the powers have lost the 
opportunity for the indirect repression of 
the -dowager empress. Hitherto her hatred 
toward foreigners has been tmplacable. 





A terrible disaster in northern Japan is 
reported by way of Yokohama. A com- 
mand of 210 men of the Japanese army 
practicing winter marching were caught 
in a terrific blizzard and it is believed that 
over 200 of them perished. 





Pres Schurman of Cornell university, who 
was chairman of the McKinley commission 
that established civil government in the 
Philippines, made a speech before the Re- 
form club at Boston, that has attracted 
world-wide attention. He says “‘the poorest 
government by the Filipinos themselves is 
better for them than the best government 
we could bestow upon them.” The Filipi- 
nos desire for independence cannot be 
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squelched, and he advocates a policy of this 
government, informing the Filipinos that 
its purpose is to grant their independence 
as soon as practicable under much the same 
conditions as applied to Cuba. Mr Schur- 
man’s attitude has made a profound im- 
pression and is widely welcomed as the only 
solution of the Philippine question com- 
mensurate with American ideas. 





Rear Admiral Lewis A. Kimberly died 
at his home in West Newton, Mass, last 
week. Admiral Kimberly’s record i3 one 
of the best in the navy. He commanded 
Farragut’s flagship, Hartford, during the 
battle of Mobile bay. He was in command 
of the Pacific squadron during the memor- 
able storm in the harbor of Apia, Samoa. 





New York has been the scene of another 
startling disaster. Monday of last week 
a terrific explosion in the new rapid transit 
tunnel killed six men and injured a great 
many. All the glass in the Murray Hiil 
and Grand Union hotels, the Manhattan 
eye and ear hospital, the front of the Grand 
Central depot and a number of private res- 
idences was broken. The damages may 
exceed $1,000,000. The blame has not yet 
been fixed. 





One of the most important lumbering 
projects ever attempted in Maine is now 
being undertaken. If successful it means 
the addition of at least 10,000,000 feet of logs 
annually to Bangor’s supply. An overland 
log carrying device is being installed be- 
tween Eagle and Chamberlain lakes, a 
sluice and endless wire cable being em- 
ployed. This will divert the Eagle lake logs 
from St John to Penobscot waters and 
Maine mills will benefit instead of New 
Brunswiek. The Eagle lake country is cov- 
ered with heavy spruce and pine. 
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manner by skilled experts. 











WINCHESTER 


METALLIC CARTRIDGES. 


URING our 30 years of gun making, we have 
discovered many things about ammunition that - 
no one could learn in any other way. Our 
discoveries in this line, together with years of 
experience manufacturing ammunition, enable us 
to embody many fine points in Winchester 
Metallic Cartridges for rifles and revolvers which make them 
superior in many ways to all other brands upon the market. 
Winchester cartridges in all calibers are accurate, sure-fire 
% and exact in size; being made and loaded in a modern 


INSIST UPON HAVING WINCHESTER MAKE OF CARTRIDGES. 


—_—— 















If you want the best 
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GOOD, HONEST 


Buggies 


Sixteen years ex- 
ence in sellia 


Has 
favorably known for 
reliable quality. It is 
BUILT FOR SERVICE 
Substantial— Honest Haterial—Best Werk. 
SAND THE PRICE 1S ALL RIGHT, TOO_a1 
A shrewd discerning buyer, scouring the 
market for the err —- carry ee 
witho Catal L postal w ring i 
Cast! BUYERS’ ONION (ine.), Dept. B42 , "Chicago, it. 


Ea ne 
AF Yj hh ddlek LiL hs j 

/. . 

yy Y smi ams a 

CATT ? 

Was paid us by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment for one day’s shipment 
of our farm trucks. Uncle Sam 
buys nothing but«the best and 
all farmers ought to ‘do the 


same. Send for our free Cata- 
log.- We niake steel wheels for 


FARMERS’ HANDY WAGON CO 
Saginaw, Mich. = 


Free Wagon for A9875. 
a a ee 


For Sale 260i. Oh Pan sew Berne Nt 

















SUSU SY SU WY St SYM WISN Ml Sib Me Wy Se 8 
A Rare Chance 


APABLE MEN are wanted to act as 
representatives of the ‘‘American — 
culturist’’ in the states of Obi», est 
Virginia, V: and the South and Penn- 
sylvania. T is an opportunity that should 
be investigated by men ef experience. Youn 
men witbogt experience, pe ee 0 
earnestness of purpose, who desire positions 
in which honest endeavor will bring a fair 
reward and eventual competency, should also 
write us. We are willing to pay good wages 
to experienced workers. We are equally 
willing to give the busiress training neces- 
sary to enable any industrious and energetic 
young man to succeed with us. This is a 
tion to interest every man who means 
ess and who is seeking a responsib'e 
position and its emoluments. For further 
particulars, address the publishers, 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New Yerk City 
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St Valentine Fun, 


AGNES CARR SAGE. 


Though times have changed since it 


could be said: P 
“St Valentine must have his day! 
When Cupid is so busy, 
The letters fly in such a way 
They make the postman dizzy.” 
Yet the 14th of February is still a favorite 
day for entertaining friends in some novel 
and appropriate manner. 
The evening might be begun with merry 


THE OUTSIDE OF THE HEARTS. 


games, many’ of which could be adapted to 
a party of juveniles, as well as for their 
elders. First, perhaps, “St Valentine’s 
Garden” might be in order. The guests are 
requested to sit in a circle. and one who 
understands the sport best turns to his 
next neighbor, saying: ‘I come-»from St 
Valentine’s garden. In this garden are four 
corners.”’ Each player if, succession then 
repeats these phrases, without adding or 
leaving out a syllable, under penalty of a 
forfeit, while if he makes a mistake or 
fails to complete the sentence promptly, 
the next one takes it up, without giving 
him time to correct himself, and so on 
throughout the entire game. 

When the next turn comes round to the 
leader, he repeats his former saying, but 
adds: “In the first corner grows a pansy. 
That’s for thoughts.’”” The others then reel 
this off as glibly as they can. Next, in ad- 
dition, the leader announces: “In the sec- 
ond corner there is a rose. I. would like to 
kiss you, but I dare not.” This goes the 
round, when is added: ‘In the third corner 
stands a forget-me-not. Tell me your se- 
cret.’’ Accordingly each player whispers a 
secret—whatever he pleases—into his right- 
hand neighbor’s ear, after repeating aloud 
all that has gone before. 

Finally the master of ceremonies de- 
clares: ‘“‘In the fourth corner is a gossip- 
ing Jack-in-the-pulpit, and he commands 
that that which -you told in a whisper you 
repeat aloud.” This must then be done, 


THE SECOND HEART. 


often to the’ extreme amusement of the 
company, and sometimes to the embarrass- 
ment of those who did not expect the game 
to take this turn, and find themselves laid 
under this obligation. 

After other games usually played on this 
day have been enjoyed, and a dainty and 
appropriate collation served, while the 
guests are still seated around the table. the 


following will prove entertaining. Distrib- 
ute cards on which are inscribed a “FToral 
Valentine,” something in this style: 


Dear — — — —, ; 
Pray look with favor on these lines 
I’ve writ for thy sweet sake; 

—— —— —— I-do implore, 

Or my — —— will break. : 
I see thee blushing like the ——, 
Thy —— long to kiss, 

While if you’d give me some-—— 
I'd envy no man’s bliss. 

Then whisper, “ . yes 

At —— — some summer night 

I’ll wear for thee the —— —, 
And rival —— -— bright.” 


Request the guests to fill im the blanks 
with the names of flowers, presenting to the 
one getting the most correct an appropri- 
ate floral favor, while a wisp of straw to 
“rub up his wits’’ might reward the “boo- 
by.” The “Floral Valentine’ given here 
reads when complete like this: 


Dear “Lily of the Valley,” 

Pray look with favor on these lines 
I’ve writ for thy sweet sake; 
“Forget-me-not,’’ I do implore, 

Or my “Bleeding-Heart” will break, 
I see thee blushing like the ‘‘Rose,”’ 
Thy “Tulips” long to kiss, 

While if you’d give me some “Heart’s-ease,” 
I’d envy no man’s bliss. 

Then whisper, “ ‘O Leander,’ yes, 

At ‘Four O’clock’ some summer night 
I’ll wear for thee the ‘Bridal-Wreath’ 
And rival ‘Tiger Lily’ bright.” 


St Valentine Hearts. 


GRACE IRENE CHAPIN. 


Bach year I make valentines of one design 
or another, for my children at school, usu- 
ally planning at the same time to make 
some for a few friends, for as I hectograph 
them, it does not take long. 

Nowadays the teacher usually has a hec- 
tograph of her own, or the use of one 


THE THIRD HEART. 


(unless she has something better) so that 
she can do many little things quite easily. 
This valentine is in three parts. I cut my 
hearts from drawing paper, and glazed 
unruled writing paper, desiring to see which 
was the most satisfactory. I liked both. 

Then I counted my hearts into’ three 
equal piles, that there might be no bother 
when I came to nectograph them I took 
off about eighty from each copy. If one can 
draw, there is chance for greater variety 
in the valentines, though pictures may be 
selected and traced for the original copy. 

I colored the hearts red with my colored 
pencils, then with narrow ribbon tied the 
three parts together. These valentines not 
only made the children happy, but pleased 
the older people too. And it was real pleas- 
ure to make them. 

The valentine may be any size. Mine 
were five and one-half inches long, by four 
and three-fourths inches wide in the widest 
part. 


First-grade boy, Baxter, had the whoop- 
ing cough, and was out of school several 
weeks in consequence. When his teacher 
asked big brother Bert (who was 11 years 
old) when Baxter would be able to return 
to school, Bert replied, ‘‘Mamma thinks she 
won’t send him just yet for fear he’ll expel 
(expose) the other children.” “Oh,” smiled 
the teacher. 


TIMELY ENTERTAINMENT 


‘Reward of Merit 


} & New Catarrh Cure Secures National 
Popularity in Less than One Year. 


Throughout a great nation of eighty mil- 
Hon it is @ desperate struggle to secure 
even a recognition for a new article, to say 
nothing of achieving popular favor, and yet 


i... 


within one year Stuart’s 

the new catarrh cure, has met with such 
success that to-day it can be found in 
every drug store throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

To be sure a large amount of advertis- 
img was necessary in the first instance to 
bring the remedy to the attention of the 
public, but everyone familiar with the sub- 
ject knows that advertising alone never 
made any article permanently successful. 
It must have in addition absolute, undeni- 
able merit, and this the new catarrh cure 
certainly possesses in a marked degree. 

Physicians, who formerly depended upon 
inhalers, sprays and local washes or oint- 
ments, now use Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
because, as one of the. most prominent 
stated, these tablets contain in pleasant, 
convenient form all the really efficient ca- 
tarrh remedies, such as red gum, blood 
root and similar antiseptics. 

They contain no cocaine nor opiate, and 
are given to little children with entire 
safety and benefit. 

Dr. J. J. Reitiger, of. Covington, Ky., 
says: “I suffered from catarrh in my head 
and throat every fall, with stoppage of 
the nose and irritation in the throat af- 
fecting my voice and often extending to 
the stomach, causing catarrh of the stom- 
ach. I bought a fifty cent package of Stu- 
art’s Catarrh Tablets at my druggist’s, 
carried them in my pocket and used them 
faithfully, and .the way in which they 
cleared my head and throat was certainly 
remarkable. I had no catarrh last winter 
and spring and consider myself entirely 
free from any catarrhal trouble.” 

Mrs. .Jerome Ellison, of Wheeling, W. 
Va., writes: “I suffered from catarrh nearly 
my whole life and last winter my twochil- 
dren also suffered from catarrhal colds and 
sore throat so much they were out of school 
a large portion of the winter. My brother, 
who was cured of catarrhal deafness by 
using Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, urged me 
to try them so much that I did so and am 
truly thankful for what they have. done 
for myself and my children. I always keep 
a box of the tablets in the house and at 
the first appearance of a cold or sore throat 
we nip it in the bud and catarrh is no 
longer a household affliction with us.” 

Full sized packages of Stuart’s Catarrh 
Tablets are sold for fifty cents at all drug- 


ts. 

Send for book on cause and cure of ca- 
tarrh, mailed free. Address F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. - 








TELEPHONES AT $5.00 


‘We purchased an enormous quantity 
of. telephones that have seen: bat little 
service. WE THOROUGLY OVERHAUL 
THEM, and guarantee to & youinstru- 
ments at 5.00 each. that would ordinarily 
COST YOU OVER TWICE AS MUCH. Write 
for FREE Catalogue No. 25. " 

CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 

West 85th and Fron Sts,, CHICAGO. 
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YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 














FINGERS 





CROCHETED COLLAR 


Crocheted Collar. 


EMMA CLEARWATERS. 


No 60 cotton thread and a fine steel hook. 
The sample has 185 foundation ch and will 
fit a grown person. 

ist row—Ch 3, 1 d c in each st of ch. 

2d row—Ch 3, * 1 d c in each of first 15 
st, 1 picot made by ch 6, 1 8s c in 5th st of 
ch, ch 1, miss 2 dc, repeat from * across. 
There should be 11 groups of 15 d ec with 1 
picot between. 

3d row—Ch 3, 1 d cin each of first 14 dc, 
*1p, ldcinp of 2drow, 1p, 1dcinp of 2d 
row, miss 1 dec, 1dc in each of 13 d c, re- 
peat from * across row. 

4th row—Ch 3, 1 dc in first 18 dc, * 1 pi- 
cot, 1 dcindc between first 2 p of 3d row, 
1 p, 1dcin center p of 3d row, 1 p,1dcin 
same p, 1 p.1dcec in next dc, 1 p, miss 1 
dc, 1dcin each of 11 dc, repeat from *. 

5th row—Ch 3, 1dcin firsti12dc,*1lp,1 
d cin first d c between p, 1 p,1dc in next 
dc, 1p,i1dc in center p, 1 p,1dcin same 
st,ip,ldcindc,ip,1dcindcec,1p, miss 
1 dc, 1d-c in each of 9 dc, repeat from *. 

Proceed for 4 more rows as in 5th row, the 
plain point decreasing 1 d c on each side, 
the picot point widening 1 p in center each 
time. The 9th row consists entirely of pi- 
cots, with 1 dec in center of plain points. 
Each end of collar is a half-point with 
straight euge. 

Heading: ist row—Fasten thread in top 
of ist dc, ch 6, miss 2 st, 1 d c in next, * ch 
2, miss 2,1 dc in next, repeat from * across 
row. Ribbon may be run in this row. 

2d row—Ch 3, 1 d c in each st of last row. 

3d row—Ch 2, 1 p, miss 3 st, 1 d c in next, 
* 1, p, miss 3,d cin next. Repeat from * to 
end of row. 





Crocheted Novelty Braid—Take braid of 


desired length, make a stitch on hook, 
throw thread over and insert hook in first 
loop on braid and make 3 long d c in loop, 
bringing them allin1 st at top. Ch 5, make 
another group of 3 1 dc in 3d loop, 5 ch, 
3 1dc in 4th loop, 5 ch, 31d c in last loop, 
then 314 c in first loop of next medallion 





CROCHETED NOVELTY BAND. 


and repeat both sides of braid. Top edge: 
One tr c between points, 3 ch, 1 d c in mid- 
dle of first 5 ch, 3 ch, 1s cin next 5 ch, 3 ch, 
1 dc in next 5 ch, 3 ch, 1 tr c between 
points. Lc-~or edge: Two dc in first 5 ch, 
6 ch, 1 s c in 8d of 6 ch to make a picot, 


2 ch, 3 1 de under 2d 5 ch, make another 
ch with picot and then another 31 dc under 
same 5 ch, another ch with picot and then 
2 dc under 3d 5 ch, repeat.—[Virginia. 





Corner for Handkerchief—No 100 thread 
and narrow lace braid are used in making 
this pretty border. The medallions are 
joined as made to form a triangle. With 1 
thread make a ring of 6 d k, p, 4 dk, p, 6 





A HANDEERCHIEF CORNER, 


d k, close, with 2 threads 2 d k, p, repeat 
until there are 9 p, then 2 d k, close. Four 
scallops and 4 rings joined at picots com- 
plete pattern. Join medallions at 7th p of 
scallop, and triangle at center p. Scallops 
forming insertion are made with 7 p and 
joined to braid at 4th or 5th p of same, and 
to each other at 4th p. Leave sufficient ful- 
ness in turning corner, and fill open space 
with a spider web made of lace thread. The 
tatting may be joined to braid as made, or 
whipped on with lace thread afterward.— 
[Julia A. Williams. 





INTERPRETERS OF LOVE. 
We need love’s tender lessons taught, 
As only weakness can. 
God has his small interpreters,— 
The child must teach the man. 
[ Whittier. 


Musical Instruments 
Do want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
SPE iA Violin, Cornet Banjo, Flute or other 
instrument? You can obtain special 
value this season by pu ing the 
new Lyon & Healy makes. There is 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
your local music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for and ask for Complete 
—- ot La mee po nt ye Fr ge You 
make a great sav: and obtain splen . 
CYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICAGO. 
Serer 














P U PT U fe E CURED while you work. You 
pay #4 when cured. No cure no 
pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box %%5. WESTBROOK. MAINE 
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VIGOR 


} a Grace Come Easily to 


men Who Rely Upon 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura. 


The glow of health and physical 
carries fascination with it. Prettiness “will 
soon fade unless it is sustained by health, 
but the power and influence of the healthy, 
lowing, vigorous woman is beyond measure. 
Br. Greene’s Nervura helps women realize 


! ideal womanhoel. 


Mrs. Marcaret Daxon, 209 East 29th 
St., New York City, says: 
“ A year ago my husband was taken very sick, 
and I had aft the care of nursing him until he 
was strong enough for ' 
the doctor to send him 
to the country. It was 
a terrible strain on 
me. Of course I wor- 
ried about him terri- 
bly. If I had not wor 
ried so much, I do not 
suppose work 50 
hard would have hurt 
me but with the worry 
and the over-work to- 

ether, I was fear- 
fany rundown. I 

fiesh, and Iwas 

pale as a ghost. I 
would jump at 
every little thing 
from nervousness. 

“ My back ached 
awfully, too. It 
would hurt me so 
in the mor 
that I couldn’t si 
straight, but would 
have to crawl out of 
beat and pas my cor 
sets on strength n 
me before I could 

































Iheard of Dr. Greene’s 
Nervura blood and 
nerve remedy, 
that it was a wonder 
ful medicine for keep 
ing up the strength in 
a case like this, and that it was good for 
ache and nervousness. I took two bottles ef it, 
and I wish to say that I have been cured by this 
wonderfal remedy. I cannot say too much for 
it, and how much it has helped me. Ihave gained 
24 solid flesh,and that awful backache is gone. 
feel splendid when I get up mornings. Ihavea 
ood color, and have perfect health, thanks to 

r. Greene’s Nervura. 

Protect your nerves and your beauty with 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura. Send for the health 
nt eee book, just issued by Dr. Greene, 
which tells you ut this. It contains the 
secret of woman’s success. Dr. Greene will 


ive you advice free, His is 101 
"Ave. New York City. Pail write. 


“CONSUMPTION 


CAN POSITIVELY BE 


CURED.” 


SO STATED BY THE FAMOUS 
DR. ROBERT HUNTER OF NEW YORK. 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Chronic Pneu- 
monia and Catarrh can positively be cured 
by Dr. Robert Hunter’s method of treat- 
ment, by which the curative drugs are in- 
troduced directly into the Bronchial tubes 
and lungs by inhalation and not put into 
the stomach, where they become useless. 

Readers of the American Agriculturist can 
receive absolutely free by mail, postage paid, 
a book explaining the causes, symptoms and 
treatment of the various bronchial and lung 
diseases by addressing the Dr. Robert 
Hunter Association, 117 West 45th Street, 
New York City. é 


TESTIMONIALS: 





alt fe simply Comdathal: het year meat 
. Says: “* sim, wo! 
cine has done for my mother and myself. Have never been 
better in my life. urge all who mention they have ca- 
tarrh or lung trouble. to take your treatment.’ 


| A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 
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A Prize Contest for All. 


Don’t forget the big prize contest for the 
boys and girls fully explained in our issue 
for January 4, and questions about which 
are being constantly answered. Nor the 
prizes for school teachers’ articles, as ex- 
plained January 11. 

In addition to the above, we now offer 
prizes for another contest, in which all, 
young and old, may compete. It is in line 
with the “good times’ contest, with which 
our readers are so familiar. These ‘‘stories”’ 
proved very popular, and our readers from 
all parts of the United States and some 
from Canada are asking for more. The 
main trouble with the other contest was 
this—too many of the middle-aged and 
older people related good times of their 
childhood days. As we want the new good 
times to cover all ages and experiences, we 
will make the condition that each contes- 
tant relate something in this line that hap- 
pened within the last five years of his or 
her life. Let the articles all reach us by 
March 8, 1902. There will be five prizes of 
three dollars each and five prizes of two 
dollars each, or ten prizes in all, and if 
enough good articles come in to warrant 
it, the prizes will be increased. 

For the benefit of our new subscribers, 
we will state that we don’t want merely 
Impersonal write-ups of sight-seeing jour- 
neys, nor merely hilarious fun, but the 
good time that gave you the deepest and 
most abiding satisfaction. Sometimes a 
simple, unexpected or accidental meeting, 
gathering, reunion incident, trip or adven- 
ture proves to have been in many ways 
the most notable of one’s experience; again, 
some delightful party, or concert, or jour- 
ney, lingers in memory as the grandest 
good time of all. Don’t be afraid of mak- 
ing the description too full and complete. 
The narratives must be from the personal 
experience of the writer. Write only on 
one side of the sheet, and write name and 
address ut the head of the first sheet. 


cL 





Starting a Village Improvement Society. 





Will some one please tell me how to start 
a village improvement society. We set 
out a number of trees at our schoolhouse 
last Arbor day and wish to organize to 
work at other improvements.—[Irving. 

82° While we can’t give space to set con- 
stitutions, we invite the personal experience 
of those who have “helped along” in this 
line. Tell the first steps by which others 
became interested, and how the work pro- 
gressed until a real start was made.—[Edi- 


tor. 
— 


The School Excuse. 


G. B. NEW YORK. 





All teachers, parents and most of the in- 
habitants of New York state are very fa- 
miliar with that excellent law which re- 
quires regular attendance on the part of all 
children between the ages of eight and 16. 
“Those between the ages of eight and 12 
every day, between October first and June 
first, on which school is in session; those 
between 12 and 14 80 consecutive days, and 
those between 14 and 16 all time not regu- 
larly and legally employed, unless pre- 
vented by sickness, etc.” 

The clause, later on, requiring written ex- 
cuses to be furnished, has doubtless been 
the source of many difficulties, and it must 
be acknowledged, of no little amusement to 
most teachers. 

It is some inconvenience to a busy parent 
to sit down early in the morning when the 
children are to be hurried off to school and 
a dozen other things seem to be demand- 
ing attention at the same time, and write 
an excuse for John’s absence the day be- 
fore. Of course,_it can be nothing but an 
unbounded pleasure, to the teacher, at the 
end of each month, to take a pile of these 
pame excuses, examine them and report to 
the school commissioner! 

At a certain county institute held last 
fall, the compulsory attendance officer, in 
addressing the teachers on this subject, be- 
gan—figuratively speaking—with: ‘In ob- 
taining these excuses, use tact,” and closed 
with, ‘“‘Use more tact.” 

I returned to my work, resolved to put in 
ractice all the advice given, especially that 
n regard to the use of tact. As the parents 

pt many of my pupils were Germans, I 
hought it would be wise to announce that, 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


if the parents were not able to write Eng- 
lish, excuses written in German, or even 
those written dy the children, if signed by 
the parents themselves, would be accepted. 

All went smoothly for a few days, when 
an excuse was brought in which very evi- 
dently had not been written or even signed 
by any parent. On questioning the child, 
she acknowledged that her father had not 
signed her excuse, and on being told that 
such an excuse could not be accepted, she 
said she would explain it to her father and 
bring her excuse next day. Next day, how- 


ever, brought -no excuse. “My father 
wouldn’t write it,” was the encouraging ex- 
planation. 

Fortunately, the school commissioner 


paid his annual visit that day, and he was - 


appealed to. He explained the subject to 
the children at length, stating that the law, 
not the teacher, was responsible for the: de-' 
mand for excuses, and adding that parents 
who wilfully withheld them were liable to 
arrest. So it was with a very confident air 
that the excuse was called for again, the 
next day. Imagine my dismay to be told, 
“My father says he won’t write any ex- 
cuse.” Here was a quandary. There was 
the truant officer, who could be summoned 
and an arrest made, Last but by no means 
least, the resulting unpopularity for the 
teacher. Evidently here was a case for 
“more tact.” A letter was sent explaining, 
once more, and if possible more clearly, the 
law. The closing sentence, “I must have 
that excuse by Monday,” was added in 
much doubt. 

Those who have been placed in like cir- 
cumstances will understand, when I con- 
fess I did not call for the excuse at the 
first opportunity on Monday, yet soon a 
smiling little girl put me out of my sus- 
pense by handing me a note. The contents 
even yet bring a smile of—shall I say de- 
light or triumph? It was very brief and to 
the point. “Miss B——' Well, if you must 
have an excuse, then here it is. Jane had 
a ng 3 throat and so could not go to school. 





Boys dnd Girls, don’t forget that 50 
prizes are going to be awarded to you next 
fall for the best statements of what you 
have done in practical lines during the 
year 1902. There will be a first prize of $5 
in cash, a second of $3, a third of $2, seven 
prizes of a year’s subscription to this pa- 
per, and 40 attractive prizes of pocket- 
knives, books, etc. Anybody can compete 
under 15 years of age. Plant a garden, 
make cakes, raise sheep—do anything you 
want to, be your own manager, keep your 
Own accounts and get all the enjoyment 
and profit you can, then tell us all about 
your experience—how much money you 
made, ,and the enjoyment and profit from 
experience you gained. The prizes will not 
necessarily go to those who make the most 
dollars and cents, for while we want you to 
earn all you can, we want you to strive for 
other things as well as money. Make your 
stories as long and detailed as you like, 
but make them natural and human, just as 
you would tell them to an interested friend. 
The contest was described quite fully in our 
issue for January 4, but our new readers, by 
reading this notice carefully, will under- 


stand quite well the conditions. If you 
don’t, ask questions.—[The Young Folks’ 
Editor, 





An Affectionate Dog—About a year ago 
our old cat died and left four wee kittens. 
As they were pure maltese, we did not wish 
to lose them, but were in a dilemma as to 
how to raise the lot. Our Newfoundland 
dog, Queenie, settled the question by adopt- 
ing them in addition to her three pups. One 
of the kittens died soon after, and Queenie 
mourned it as though it was her own. She 
would sit and lick it, and when no re- 
sponse came, set up a most dismal howl. 
She would allow no one to touch it, and 
after four days we saw her pick it up in 
her mouth and go to the sand heap, fol- 
lowed by the rest of the family, where 
she buried it. Although that was a good 
while ago, she will allow none of the chil- 
dren to excavate in that portion of the 
sand, but growls and guards it most closely. 
This is a true story.—[Florence B. Davis, 
California. 





Nebraska Bachelor, your experience re- 
minds me of a party I went to one time. 
There were 38 boys and only four girls, then 
the boys complained of not having had a 
good time, and it was afterward learned 
that as many as 30 of them had not asked 
a girl to go with them. How could they 








think the girls would go if they did not 
go and fetch them? ~- But the next time they 
went they had girls, and I think they en- 
joyed the party better.—[I. M. L. 





Everyone thinks their own way best, 
therefore I will tetl my way of raising 
cream in winter. I place the pan of milk 
just strained over a spider of boiling wa- 
ter. When the miik*crinkles on top set 
away,—a freezing place does not hurt it. 
This I think less bother than fussing with 
flatirons, or spoiling the skimmilk with hot 
water. Jersey cow’s cream is the easiest 
to churn and quickest to come.—[E. B. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 


3. Arithmetical.—_{Mrs G. R. P., Mass. 
Give key word and perform example with 





figures. 
LURE 
mA T 
2 a Tt fi 
UL NLE 
y¢GcrTt tf? @& 
2 ee Cw eC He 1 


4. Anagram (one word)—[Mrs J, W. S., Mass, 
* PROBES COOTS. 

5. Beheading.—[C. B. H., Ind. 

Behead to gain knowledge and leave to gain 
cd labor; curtail and leave the organ of hear- 
ng. 

cntgensigiipini pia 

“Now, Edward, the best portions of the 
fowl are for the guests, so what are you 
going to say when I ask you what you will 
have?” 

“Just a few of the feathers, please.” 





Ask for a Book 


Send No Money—Simply Learn 
If I Know How to Cure You. 


I will mail the book wanted if you will 
send me your address. Don’t let doubt or 
prejudice keep you from asking for it. 

With the book-I will send an order on 
your druggist for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s 
Restorative; and he will let you test it a 
month. If satisfied, the cost is $5.50. If it 
fails, I will pay your druggist myself. 

No other physician ever made such an 
offer; none ever will. I do it because I 
have discovered a remarkable remedy, and 
millions need it. I want them to have it. 

It is a treatment that strengthens the in- 
side nerves. It brings back the power that 
operates all vital organs; the only power 
that can ever make them strong. I have 
furnished the remedy to over a half mil- 
lion people on these terms, and 39 out of 
each 40 have paid for it because they were 
cured. I will rely on your honesty; and if 
I fail, not a penny is wanted. 

Won’t you write a postal to learn about 
a remedy like that? 








Si hich }] Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia, 
amply state whic Book No. 2 on the Heart, 
book you want, and / Rook No. 3 on the Kidneys, 


address Dr. Shoop, Box peck No. 4 for Women, 


ook No. 5 for Men (sealed), 
542, Racine, Wis. Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


DON’T RENT 


ESTABLISH A 
HOME OF 
YOUR OWN 


Read “The Corn Belt,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm landsin the west, 
letters from farmers and pictures of 
their homes, barns and stock. Inter- 
esting and instructive. Send 25 cents 
in postage stamps for a year’s sub- 
scription to “THz CORN BELT,” 209 
Adams Street, Chicago. 






































Pipa Bufo. 


LILLIAN LORING TROTT. 





My boarder lives in the garden, under the 
moss rosebush. When the sun shines, he 
loves to doze in bed, but when the shad- 
ows lengthen and dew is in the air my 
boarder comes forth to get his long meal 
and to pay his board. 

Although he doesn’t have to work with 
his hands, he has four pretty fingers on 
each, and five as shapely toes as any man, 
In the superstitious olden times people 
used to think little men like my boarder 
would poison anyone who shook hands with 
them; but now we know better. ‘I have 
been acquainted with Pipa Bufo for years. 
He even sits on my knee and lets me touch 
the handsome spotted coat, and I have 
never been poisoned. 

Hush! There’s a green bug on the moss 
rosebud’s pinkest petal; out goes Pipa 
Bufo’s long, long tongue. Look! Where is 
the shiny green bug? Has Pipa Bufo 
moved? See! Will that grub ruin the daf- 
fodils? Straight darts Pipa Bufo’s slim, 
slimy tongue! Can we believe he has ever 
stirred? He looks as if he never even 
winked. But he’s had his supper and paid 
his board. 


Pipa Bufo wants a drink as well as meat, — 


but he doesn’t care for a swim, as neigh- 
bor Kana, croaking down there in the pond 
does. And little Pipa Bufos are never seen 
hopping along the seashore, for the salt 
water destroys the eggs before they have 
time to hatch. If he had to swim for life, 
he could for a little time, as his feet, but 
not his hands, are webbed. Pipa Bufo has 
no teeth, but who cares? He has a hand- 
some spotted light waistcoat, beneath his 
dark-spotted coat. 


Talk iii the Table. 


Hot Tamales—How many Tablers ever 
tasted hot tamales? About 9 o’clock p m, 
if we happen to live in St Louis, we hear 
the cry, “Hot, hot tamales—red hot.” -We 
take a nickel and step to the sidewalk; 
where we see a foreigner with a small box 
strapped to his back. We stop him and 
purchase some of his wares, which he wraps 
in brown paper. Our purchase consists of 
four oblong pieces of corn husk with a 
small filling about the size of one finger. 
How to make them? Take 4 tablespoons 
melted fat or some rich broth, a small 
quantity of chopped heat, a pinch of salt, 
enough cayenne or red pepper to make 
quite lively, then thicken with corn meal 
until stiff enough to mold nicely between 
the palms into small oblong pieces. Take 
nice clean corn husks, previously soaked in 
warm water, wrap the tamales securely in 
these, tying *he ends of husks so water may 
not enter readily, put in a small kettle, 
pour boiling water over them, and let cook 
half an hour. Tamales are a Mexican 
product and when properly made are deli- 
cious.—[Wenota. 











Visiting Grandpa and Grandma—The 


train had hardly stopped, when an old gen- 
tleman came into the car. It was grandpa. 
“Well, here you are children,” he said to 
brother and me, as hé gripped both our 
hands. Then he began picking up our few 
bundles, and we followed him out of the 
ear. There was another happy meeting 
outside, for grandma and my bachelor un- 
cle were just outside waiting for us. The 
ride of two miles on a pleasant: summer 
evening is delightful, but this one was dou- 
bly so, for we were soon to see the house 
where grandma lived. Finally we passed a 
bend in the road, then a little clump of 
trees was left behind, now we went over 
a sand hill, and the house was in sight. 
Grandma had prepared supper before they 
had started to meet us, so supper was soon 
over, and I think grandmas had not put 
two such tired children to bed in a long 
time as she did that night. We were up 
next morning before the sun had risen, and 
I was out digging my bare toes in the soft 
sand and talking to grandpa, while he 
milked the cow and fed the pigs. We had 
just reached the house when my brother 
informed us that he’d been hunting the 
melon patch, and that he had looked all 
*round the east side of the house, where 
he had been told it was, before he discov- 
ered that the sun rose “square in the 
south.” That solved the mystery and the 
lost melon patch was soon found. Break- 
fast was ready bv this time, so we had to 
, wait until that was.over before we visited 


. the melon patch again. 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Grandpa lived 
about half a mile from the Arkansas river, 
and about 8 o’clock we started for the 
river, which was very shallow at this 
time of year. We were going to wade 
and wade we did. My brother and I rode 
to the river on an old white pony, while 
my uncle rode a pony equally as gentle, 
and neither --uld have been driven over a 
spot of quicksand. The thought of going to 
grandpa’s was something grand, and al- 
though our ride lasted not over three hours 
and there were many strange landscapes 
to view, I will never forget how giad I 
was when at last the whistle blew, and 
the conductor’s cry of “Arkansas City!” 
was heard.—[A. D. L., Illinois. 





An Intelligent Cow—My grandfather 
used to have a cow that would unlatch and 
open the house door as fast as he could 
shut it. On day grandfather came home 
and found the door open and went in and 
sat down and began to read a paper. After 
he had been in quite a while he heard a 
noise behind him, and looking around, he 
saw the cow standing in the back part of 
the room, trying not to make any noise. 
She seemed to know that she had been 
stealing, and she really had been stealing 
a sack of corn meal. Meal was very scarce 
at that time, as there was no mill this side 
of the Missouri river. Grandfather put the 
cow across the frozen creek to keep her 
from the house, but she crossed on a rail 
that my grandfather had used to cross on, 
before it froze. She went up to the house 
again and opened the door and stood there, 
looking in as usual. We take. 12 papers, 
but I like this one best.—[Vinnie, Nebraska. 





Hazel’s “Bad Luck”—I will tell you 


about my bad luck. About a year ago my 
grandpa gave me and my brother a pig. 
For a while we kept them in a big box and 
fed them milk. We took a big spoon and 
fed them by the spoonful. But they tried 
to get out. Nearly every night and morn- 
ing I went to see mine. He kept getting 
fatter. Then I began to let him out. When- 
ever I would run with him in my arms 
he would squeal. He would follow me to 
the house. That made him a pet. One 
morning my papa came to the house and 
told me my pig was dead. Afterward my 
grandpa told me I ought to have the pig’s 
life insured. I have had one sheep and 
two pigs die. I have got a pig now.—[Hazel 
Baird, Illinois. 





“Old” Pets—I do not think that any of 


the Tablers ever heard of a cat 15 years old. 
My grandmother has a cat that is, and she 
is just as lively as can be. She will come 
in, in the morning, and run and jump 
around like everything. We all think a 
great deal of her. And then we have an- 
other pet, a horse who is 20 years old, and 
no matter how hard he has been working, 
just as quick as the harness is off he will 
begin to kick and play.—[The Myrtle. 





How many of the young folks réad Ne- 
braska Farmer’s letter? He told all about 
the fun he had at a certain party. Well, 
my sister and I were along on that same 
party. We live in the southwestern part 
of Iowa and were out in Nebraska on a 
visit a couple of weeks before Christmas. 
That is how we happened to be along. I 
wonder if Nebraska Farmer started off 
with a load of corn at 4 o’clock the next 
morning. He should have done like some 
of us others did, stayed till next day. The 
Nebraska young folks are all right, and 
we had lots of fun, yes, wagon loads of 
fun, and when we want some more of it we 
will just pack up and take a trip to Ne- 
braska.—[Iowa Boy. 

My papa subscribed for your paper for six 
months, but likes it so well he is going 
to take it another whole year. But the 
funny part is that sometimes we get your 
paper and have it most read before the date 
on which it is printed. I live on a farm 
and we have all kinds of stock, and I go to 
school almost every day. I have a very 
nice piano and take music lessons, and am 
nine years old.—[Mabel B. Rubner, Virginia. 

Quick as this.paper comes I begin to 
read it till I get it read through. I live on 
a farm of 500 acres and I do the work alone 
in the house for eight, and am 16 years old. 
8. ag a 

The Flower Girl of Issy was one of the 
best stories I ever read. [I didn’t like to go 
to school very much, but last fall my teach- 
er got me stirred up till I enjoyed it very 
much. I have about 18 dolls, four cats 
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and two dogs. I play on an organ, flute 
and jewsharp.—[Aubrey, Kentucky. 


E. E., bathe your white cat’s sore eyes in 
a solution of boracic acid and water. The 
druggist will tell you what proportion to 
use. This is excellent for human eyes as 
well.—[Mabel Jones, 

——— 

A Frenchwoman in New York, who had 
employed a carpenter to do some repairs, 
received from him a bill considerably in 
excess of the sum agreed upon. The lady 
in remonstratir; put her French thought 
into the following English: “But you are 
much more dear to me than when we.were 
first engaged!” : 








If my name isn’t 
on your lamp chim- 


neys you have 


trouble with them. 


MACBETH. 


" Tf you'll send your address, I'll send you 

the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 

tell you what number to get for your lamp. 
MacsBETH, Pittsburgh. 


FREE . 


A NEW CURE FOR 


KIDNEY #0 BLADDER 


Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 


Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause Bright's 
Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the Back, Bladder 
Disorders, difficult or too frequent passing water, Dropsy, 
etc. For these diseases a Positive Specific Cure is found 
fn a new botanical discovery, the Kava-Kava 
Shrub, called by botanists the viper methysticum, from 
the Ganges Kiver, Hast India, It has the extraordinary 








JAMES THOMAS, No. 120 E 1 
St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 


record of 1200 hospital cures,in 30-days. It acts directly 
on the Kidneys, and cures by draining out of the Blood 
the poisonous Uric Acid, Lithates, ete, which cause the 
disease. 

k id 


Rev John H, Watson testifies, in the Wew York Wor 
that it has saved him from the edge of the grave when 
dying of kidney disease and terrible suffering when pass- 


ing water. Mr James Thomas, Esq, of the Board of Re- 
view, Bureau of Pensions, Washington, D ©, writes: Was 
cared of a usually fatal Kidney Trouble after many physi- 
cians had failed and he had given up ail hope of recov- 
ery. Hon R. O. Wood, a prominent attorney of Lowell, 
“Ind, was cured of Chronic Rheumatism, Kidney and 


ladies, including Mrs E. R, Dinsmore, South 
Mass, and Mrs James Young, Kent, O, also testify to its 
wonderful curative power in Kidney and allied disorders 
peculiar to womanhood, 

That you may judge the value of this Great Discovery 
for yourself, we will send you One Large Case by mail 
Free, only asking that when cured yourse 


Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Which Is It? 


WILL TEMPLER- 
Dan’l. 

“Well, John, did you notice Candlemas Day? 
How clear it was an’ bright! 

I guess the bear, when he came outside, 

s shadder seen all right. 

We'll have six weeks more of cold an’ snow; 
That’s what the old folks say 

When th’ brute sees Candlemas sunshine,— 
Six weeks in his hole he’ll stay.” 


John. 
“Your theory’s right, Uncle Dan’l, 
Concernin’ Cap’imas day, 
But a bear don’t look fur his shadder, 
Then go in his hole t’ stay. 
It’s a woodchuck that tries th’ sunshine 


On Can’lmas Gay; an e 
Is th’ chap that foretells th’ weather, 


Whichever it’s goin’ t’ be 


Dan’'l. 
“I’m sorry t’ question y’, Johnnie, 
But I know that it’s a bear.” 


John. 
“Tt’s a woodchuck, sure’s yer born, Dan’l! 
Now tere’s Joe, and I declare, 
If we don’t leave it out to him, Dan’l. 
Please step this way, neighbor Joe! 
What animal looks, on Can’lImas, 
Fur its shadder on th’ snow?” 


Joe. 
“I’m glad I c’n help you out, my friends, 
Yer query I'll answer soon. 
Now, the beast that looks fur his shadder, 
ls pure an’ simpie, a coon.” 


Various Experiences. 


A Dear Friend—To me, philosophy has 
been a dear frend. I like to think, for in- 
stance, that what I want I need and what 
I need 1 will surely have, if not at once, 
then after a little time, when I shall have 
prepared myself to receive it. She who 
comes to me when some cherished dream 
of mine has failed to materialize, and in a 
laudable attempt to rouse me from my apa- 
thy declares that it is better to be worthy 
of a blessing than merely to possess it, is 
doubtless a true friend. But the one who 
reahy comforts and helps me is she who 
whispers softly at my ear, “‘Be worthy and 
you will possess it.” My heart leaps to 
meet the suggestion and is presently sing- 
ing a song of thanksgiving and joy; and I 
am already well started on the way to meet 
my desire, believe me. There only remains 
for me to be patient, to be true, to be con- 
fident and happy, and it is mine, mine! To 
borrow an expression from the immortal 
Mr Toots, ‘“‘They cannot keep me out of it.” 
[Syracuse. 


Nicotiana for Winter Blooming—‘In 


Talk Around the Table of Jan 11, I noticed 
that L. L. spoke of Nicotiana as a winter- 
blooming plant. I wish some one would 
describe it more fully,” writes H. S. This 
is a species of tobacco. It is an annual 
with sweet scented pure white star-shaped 
flowers about three inches in diameter. It 
is a profuse bloomer and useful for either 
outdoor culture in the garden or as a pot 
plant for winter. The seeds, which are very 
fine and dust-like, require careful attention 
in planting, but the plants when once es- 
tablished are very easily grown. For win- 
ter blooming, the seeds should be started in 
August and the plants grown in 5 or 6- 
inch pots. The common variety, Nicotiana 
affinis, grows from 2 to 8 feet high, but 
there are others which grow much larger. 
[Editor. 


Floy, this is my way to cure chilblains. 
Wash four, five or six carrots, then let 
them dry just enough to make them grate 
nicely, then grate with a coarse grater and 
bind them on the affected part. This will 
give relief at once, and will cure in from 
two to four nights the worst ease. This 
remedy is also good for frozen flesh. Ap- 
ply at once, before the frost comes out, 
and one application will be found enough.— 
[A Rhode Island Reader. 


Raw Carrot used as a poultice will cure 
bunions in six to 12 nights. You cannot 
have too much carrot in the poultice; at 
any rate have the poultice large and thick 
so that it will not dry up before the person 
who is wearing it gets un in the morning. 
[A Reader, 

After reading the sensible letters of E. 
W., and enjoying all of them, I would say 
the only chance for Montana housekeepers 
to secure “that two-mile walk daily’ would 
be to have several train loads of house- 
keepers from east of here distributed over 





the state. Of course, we always say “east” 
when we include the southern, states as 
well. It would be a very great blessing in- 
deed to the overworked farmers’ wives of 
Gallatin county. What is wanted are real 
housekeepers—not girls who will marry 
within a year. There are far too many 
bachelors here.—[A Belgrade Subscriber. 


Lemonade Always Ready—Squeeze the 


juice from 1 doz lemons, boil the pulp in 1’ 


pt water, and add to the juice. To each 
pint put an equal measure of white sugar 
and boil 10 minutes. Seal up. When want- 
ed use 1 tablespoon juice to 1 glass water. 
It is also -fine for flavoring puddings and 
pies. We have used it for years.—[Mrs 
I B. B. 


Miss Pretty: I don’t see how you can 
whistle through your fingers that way. I 
could never’ do it in the world. 

Mr Goodheart (wishing to compliment 
her delicate little hands): No, Miss Pretty, 
if you should try it your whole hand would 
slip into your mouth. 














IF YOUR present employment does 

not take up all of your time, it is 
quite possible that you can double 
your income by taking the agency for 
your*town for 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Saturday Evening Post 


You can surely make every minute of 
your time profitable. We want ener- 
getic workers to secure new subscri- 
bers and renewals. 


We Allow Liberal Commissions 


Also liberal rebates for large clubs. 
And, in addition, 


We are going to reward 
764 of our most success- 
ful agents with $20,000 


at the end of the season. You ma 
make five hundred or a thousand dol- 
lars during the winter in addition to 
commissions that would ordinarily be 
deemed ample compensation for the 
work. Write 


THE CuRTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 

















TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


Easy to button and un- 


button, when buttoned ¥ 
stays buttoned. It cannot } 
break, but if damaged 
from any cause, you get 
another without 
charge. 
* Story of a Collar Button” shows 2 
all styles, for pystal, All dealers. JEN 
Krementz & Co, 
69 Chestnut Street, 
Newark, N, J. 
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oWy Neglect of a Cough or Sore 

Sm Throat may result in an 

BRoNCH 7 oy incurable Throat Trouble or 

Y% nay Consumption. For relief use 

BROWN’S BRONCHIAL 

TROCHES. Nothing excels this simple 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. 


CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY 30t323tis%cts 


YOUR READING MAT. 


TER THROUGH US. 
Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each: paper with ours; 
in colamn B are net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 
W—Weekly. M—Monthly. S-M—Sem!-Monthly, 
8-W—Semi- Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 
A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 
for both 





Swine 
. Toledo, O 

er’s Gazette, 

Century Hapents 

Century Magazine, 

Christian Herald, N 

Cosmopolitan Magazine, Irvington, N Y¥ 
Courier Journal, Louisville, 

Dairy and Creamery, i 

Dairy World, Chicago, 

Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Everybody’s Magazine, New York.. 
farm Poultry, Boston, Mass.. 
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jleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, 6 
lobe Democrat, St Louis = : 


ood Housekeeping, Springfield, M 
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Ladies’ World, N York a 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio w 
aie Monthly, New York (with Art a 
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Leslie’s Weekly, 
Mail and Breeze, To 
Munsey’s Magazine, York 
News and Courier, Charleston, § C 
peso State Journal 

eer Press 
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Plain Dealer, 
pouty Month 
Republic, 
teview 
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Scribner’s Magazine, New York. 
Scientific American, New York. 
Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis 

tar, Kansas City, Mo 

iuccess, New Yor 

The Great Round World, New York 
Tribune, New York 
World, -weekly, New York 
Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass 


premiums with other papers are included in an 
clubbing rates, unless so stated. 
enever more than oe paver besides our magazine 
on any such added paper, 
rice given in column B. All 
© changes made other pub- 
is necessary that at least one subscription to 
our magazine should pecempany each clubbing order. If 
Ds m the ahove lst. write ine 
or samples of any ese 
journals, write 4 the publishers 
After first copy of any paper subscribed for has bee: 
, send complaints, etc, direct to the publishers 


paper. 
aad rabove prices pie a copy of our Memorandum 

OQRANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
New York Springfield, Mass. 
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Cruelty to Animais. 


E. W. 





Humanity is an odd mixture of pity and 
cruelty. In talking with a’ gentleman who 
had killed several inoffensfve fellow beings 
(on a battlefield, of course—perfectly legi- 
timate murder) I noticed how careful he 
was to avoid treading on the -tiny insects 
that ran aimost directly under our feet 
across the old boards on which we were 
walking. “When you get warmed up in a 
fight,” he said, ‘you don’t care how many 
of the enemy yeu kill;” and as he spoke 
he got off the boards altogether so as not 
to crush a fying army of atoms, each of 
which could have found shelter in the eye 
of a needle. 

It is very difficult to be merciful all 
round. A woman who is go kind.to cats 
that she will never allow one of her feline 
family to be drowned, is indirectky cruel 
to the mice they catch. She says shé-doesn’t 
want her house to be overrun with mice. 
But I fail to see that she is any more 
tender hearted than the rest of us who 
don’t want our houses to be overrun with 
cats. A bird on a hat gives us pain; a 
bigger bird on a dinner table gives us 
pleasure. Is it consistent to deny to vanity 
what we grant to appetite? ; 

I must say I don’t envy parents the job 
of instructing their children that it is wrong 
to kill squirrels-and robins, which at best 
have no particular claim on our affections, 
and right to kill calves and lambs, which 
eat from our hands and trust to our loving 
kindness and tender mercy. The average 
child is not a sentimentalist. He sees no 
harm in robbing birds’ nests, but he cries 
out at having his pet chicken killed. 

The fact is that only strict vegetarians 
can consistently say a word against the 
taking of any kind of animal life. It is 
shockingly brutal for a small boy to stone 
frogs on Sunday, but quite meritorious on 
the other days of the week, because he can 
then sell the hind legs to hotels. A string 
of redbréasts; dripping in their own biood, 
would make a sensation in a northern city. 
Yet in the south, when I exclaimed at the 
spectacle, I was assured that they “were 
very good eating.”” Why should not fish 
be caught and quail be shot and deer be 
hounded down to death? They*all make 
excellent food, and appetite excuses every- 
thing. 

Up in the big woods of Muskoka, where 
I spent the whole of last September, there 
were many stories told by old guides around 
the campfire at night which I like to re- 
member. But the one bit -of autobi- 
ography —which I would gladly forget, 
dealt with the finding of a deer which had 
not been killed, only wounded, and -which 
had crept away in solitude to die. If there 
is “sport” in taking life, then in. pity’s 
name let life be taken in the speediest and 
easiest way. The animal that lingers in 
misery, the bird with one leg -shot off, 
hopping painfully away on the other—no 
sins against animal life are greater than 
these. 

If ‘we agree with Max Nordan that pity 
and sympathy are marks of the degenerate 
mind, how is it that the noblest represen- 
tatives of the race have these qualities in 
largest measure? The great German must 
have had reference to that weak sentimen- 
tality which weeps over imaginary iils, 
while lifting no hand to avert real ones. 
There is so much cruelty wrought through 
unmeaning heedlessness, that it would 
séem, instead of trying to do as much good 
as we could, as though we might profitably 
substitute doing as little harm as‘ we could. 

And then, noticing the tesemblance be- 
tween human and humane, we may reason- 
ably infer that there is a close similarity 
in their meanings. Everyone. that is hu- 
man should be humane, to be humane is 
to be kind; if all the commandments were 
expressed in one “Thou shalt not,”. would 
it not read, “Thou shalt not be unkind?” 





Can you make a little room for a grand- 
pa? I enjoy your paper very much, it is 
go full of good things. -When I.-read. the 
Tablers’ letters it makes me feel quite 
young again. ‘We have tried several .of 
the recipes, and found them excellent. Mrs 
H. C. L. has my heartfelt thanks for her 
johnnycake recipe, that is worth. half of 
what the paper cost for a-year, If any 
of. the sisters would like..a plan for. a very 
handy kitchen cabinet, I will send a draw- 
ing with specifications to the Editor, if he 
will publish it.—[Grandpa. 





FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


MRS. HULDA JAKFMAN 

Wife of President. Jakeman of 
Elders of the Mormo= Church, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Recom- 
mends Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound For Wo- 
man’s Periodic Pains.’ 


*‘Drearn Mrs. Pinknam:—Before I 
knew of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Veg- 
etable Compound I :dreaded the 
approach of the time for my menstru 
period, as it would mean a couple 





MRS. HULDA JAKEMAN. 
days in bed with intense pain and suf 
fering. I was under the physicians 
care for overa year without any relied, 
svhen my attention was called to Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound by 
several of our Mormon women who 
had been cured through its use. 
I began its systematic use and im- 

. proved gradually in health, and after 
the use of six bottles my health was 
completely restored, and for over two 

ears I have had neither ache or pain. 
Tou have a truly wonderful remedy for 
women. Very sincerely yours, MRs, 
Hvuipa JaAKEMAN, Salt LakeCity, Utah.” 
—$5000 forfeit if above testimonial is not genuine 
Just as surely. as Mrs. Jake- 
man was cured just so surely will 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound cure every woman 
suffering from any form of fe- 
male ills. 
Mrs. Pinkham advises sick wo- 
men free. Address, Lynn, Mass. 





SOMETHING NEW. 


If you have a little leisure and wish to make a few 
dollars each week, write to me At Onee, 1 will fell 
you how hundreds of Men, Women, Boys and 
are making from $5 to $25 a week working for me, 
8. W. ALLERTON, 709 Mutual Life Bidg,Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Agents Wanted... 


To orders for the best and chea 
tal Work on the market. We offer very liberal induee- 
ments and a straight, honorable and legitimate business, 
We make ali grades of work and ship everywhere. Write 
at once for termaand _ paetiouions. Give age, 

and reference. Experience or capital not 


Che Monumental Bronze Qo., 
Cherry $t., Bridgeport, Zonn, 
PILE A hosiatety enrol. Hover torciam. 


PAT 


T 48-page bovk free, 
highest references, 
W.T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D.C, 
seal 














TIMELY 


Rurat BOOK 


Catalogue Free to All. Sa%ucdtie*,,, Descriptive 


be sent free of c e to all applying for the same. 


Our New, Large, Cat- 
alogue, 100 Pages, 6 by 9 inehes, 50 Illustra’ 
thoroughiy Indexed by Titles and Authors. 
containing Deiatied Descriptions of all the best books 
on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three centsia 
stamps—~hich only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, { 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y. 
Marquette B: 1. 


ullding, Chicago, 














A New Source of Income 


In every village, town and city are many homes 
of intelligent people. In every one of these 
homes there is a desire for a broader, higher, 
happier, easier and more useful life. The per. 
son who brings something that will insure such 
life will certainly be welcomed as a friend, 
And when that something costs only a dollar, 
it will be purchased at sight in every 


visited. 


No Experience Required 


To insure lucrative compensation, in int 
ing the magazine Good Housekeeping to such 
homes. Just as fine for farm homes also, of 
course, but our representatives do best where 
the homes are closest together. Good House- 
keeping is “different” from any other house- 
hold periodical. It is unique. It takes right 
hold. It fascinates. It helps. 


For Women and Men 


Young or eld, this is a rare opportunity. The 
work is honorable, pleasant, easy and profita- 
ble for those who take hold of it in the right 
spirit. Good pay for little work, big pay for 
much work. And your every effort is in be- 
half of one of the highest purposes of 
humanity! 


Don’t Delay 
Apply at once for particulars to your old 


friends, ; 


The Phelps Publishing Co, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Generally 
You Are Well 


In any event ft is always well 
Hi to be prepared for emergencies. 
I) It is wise to ‘have a supply of 
im home remedies or know where 
you can get them promptly ‘ 





when you need them. We se 
j all kinds. of drugs, medicines, 
} home remedies, teilet articles, 


paints, oils, etc., by mail. / 
} Our Lerge Drug Book con- .2 #8 
Mi? tains over 15,000 listed articles 
} 
| 






| 
| i extracts, veterinary rem 
{ 


and we guarantee to save you “Y 


— —— — 


| HELLER CHEMICAL 





J All goods sent ou y us are guaran- 


CO,, Dept. A 
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For Special Occasions. 


M. R. M. 


The following recipes we have used for 
years and know are without fault. The 
first one is known to be over a hundred 


years old. 

Continental Cake: Two pounds flour sift- 
ed, 1 lb 3 oz butter, 1 Ib 3 oz sugar, 1 Ib 6 
oz raisins seeded, % lb citron cut thin, 1 pt 
milk, 2 eggs, 1 large nutmeg, i gill boiled 
cider, % gill yeast. Stir butter and sugar 
to a froth. Boil the milk and pour it on 
the cider, put curds and whey warm (not 
hot) on the flour, after reserving a plateful 
of the flour for dredging the fruit, add the 
eggs well beaten, one-third of the froth, 
butter and sugar, and the yeast. Let it rise 
till very light, theh add remainder of but- 
ter and sugar and let it rise again. When 
light, add the spices which have been 
dredged with dry flour. Put it in baking 
pans and let stand till again light. This 
cake must be well beaten each time it is 
worked over. 

Sister’s Sweet Apple Pudding: One pint 
flour, 1 scant pt milk, 3 eggs, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 1 teaspoon baking pewder, 1 table- 
spoon sugar, % nutmeg grated, 2 qts sweet 
apples. Slice the apples very thin, and 
measure after slicing. Beat the eggs. well, 
and add the milk, then part of the flour 
with the sugar, salt and powder mixed, 
then part of apples, more flour and apples 
alternating, till all are in. Mix till no dry 
flour appears. Bake in flat pans till apples 
are soft, which will be about an hour. Do 
not have a very hot oven. Serve pudding 
hot with hard sauce, or plain butter and 
sugar. Very delicious. 

Queen Tomato Sauce: Simmer over a slow 
fire 6 whole tomatoes, 2 turnips, 2 apples, 
2 onions and 2 small carrots, for 25 min- 
utes. Let cool, then strain through a fine 
sieve. Add 2 tablespoons tarragon vinegar, 
2 of Chili vinegar. Mix the ingredients well 
together and keep in a cool place. This is 
very fine. 

Tomato Biscuit: Cook and mash % doz 
large good potatoes, add 144 pt cream or rich 
milk, and when this mixture cools, add 
1 teaspoon salt and flour enough to roll 
out, first mixing in flour 1 teaspoon baking 
powder to every 1 pt flour you find neces- 
sary to use. Bake in a quick oven. 

Spiced Apples: Four pounds tart apples, 
2 lbs brown sugar, 1 pt good cider vinegar, 
% teaspoon ground cinnamon, 1 teaspoon 
whole cloves, 1 teaspoon whole allspice, 2 
or 3 pieces flake mace, 2 small pieces pre- 
served ginger root. Pare apples and halve 
them if large; leave whole if small. Boil 
sugar, vinegar .and spices together, and 
drop in apples and ginger cut in pieces 
about an inch long. Boil gently till apples 
are tender, remove apples to covered jar, 
and boil liquid till it is a nice, rich syrup. 
Pour hot over apples, and when cold, they 
are ready for use; or if kept in a cool place 
they will keep a long time. 

Ceddled Apples: Wash thoroughly un- 
ripe, dark green, sour apples. Put them in 
a porcelain-lined or agate-ware kettle, cover 
with water and let them boil till tender. 
Pour into a colander and cook. Throw 
away the water that drains from them. Rub 
them through the colander with a wooden 
spoon or wooden potato’ masher, the cores 
and skins will remain behind, to be thrown 
away. Add sugar and a hint of cinnamon 
to taste. The apples should be sour enough 
to require a great deal of sugar. Leave the 
apple as it falls in the dish, and serve cold 
with sugar and cream. 


Small Cakes. 


LADY WOODSUM. 


Baker’s Cream Cakes: Boil % pt water 
and 1 cup butter together and pour into 1% 
cups flour. When nearly cold, pour in 6 
well-beaten eggs. Drop this in small spoon- 
fuls on buttered tins, and bake in a quick 
oven. Open them at the sides and put in 
the following custard: One-half pint milk, 
1 teaspoon fiour, 1 teaspoon cornstarch, 
1 egg and 2 tablespoons sugar. Boil the 
milk and add the beaten egg, sugar, flour 
and cornstarch; let the mixture cook till it 
thickens, stirring all the time; when cold, 
put it in the cakes. 

Cinnamon Drops: One egg, 1 cup sugar, 1 
cup molasses, % cup butter, 1 cup water, 2 
teaspoons cinnamon, 1 heaping teaspoon 
soda and 5 cups flour. Bake in small cups 
nearly half full. 

Cocoanut Drops: Six eggs, whites beaten 
to a stiff froth, % lb pulverized sugar and 





THE GOOD COOK 


1 lb grated cocoanut. Drop on buttered 
pans and bake. 

Lady Fingers: Two eggs, 1 cup sugar, % 
cup butter, beaten to a cream; 4 table- 
spoons sweet milk and 2 tablespoons bak- 
ing powder. Enough flour to stir stiff with 
a spoon. Flavor with lemon or vanilla. 
Flour your molding board, take a little 
piece of dough, roll with your hands as 
large as your finger, cut off in four-inch 
lengths, and put closely on lady finger tins. 
Bake in a quick oven. 

Macaroons: The whites of 2 eggs, 1 coffee 
cup level full of powdered sugar and % Ib 
of sweet almonds. Pour boiling water over 
the almonds to take off the brown skin, 
then put them in the oven to dry, 
when cold pound them to a paste. Beat up 
the eggs and sugar to a stiff froth, and add 
them to the almond paste, mixing them 
thoroughly with the back of a spoon. Roll 
the preparation in your hands in little balls 
the size of a nutmeg, and place them on a 
piece of white paper, an inch apart. Bake 
them in a cool oven, a light brown. 

Love Knots: Take equal quantities of 
eggs and rich, sweet cream (a cup of each); 
beat the eggs well, add the cream, pour 
into the flour, and mix as stiff as you can; 
roll out very thin. Take a large coffee cup 
or small bowl, invert it on the dough, cut 
around it with a jagging iron, then cut into 
small strands the size of a large straw, 
cutting it nearly across, but leaving an edge 
on. each side. Pass two knitting needles 
under every other strip; spread the needles 
as far apart as possible, then with them 
on the needles hold it in the fat till fried 
a light brown. Only one can be done at a 
time. 

Crullers: One egg, 1 cup. sugar, 1 cup sour 
cream, 1 small teaspoon soda, 1 small pinch 
of salt and spice to suit the taste. Mix soft, 
roll nearly an inch thick, cut out with a 
cake cutter that has a hole in the center. 
Fry in hot lard. 

Phoebe’s Poverty Cakes: One pint sour 
milk, 1 teaspoon soda and 1 teaspoon salt. 
Flour enough to roll. Cut in narrow strips 
and fry in hot lard. They are nice for 
breakfast, eaten with the coffee. 

Mother’s Tea Cakes: One egg, 1 cup su- 
gar, 44 cup butter or beef suet, 4% cup water, 
1 teaspoon soda; flavor with a little cinna- 
mon and use flour enough to roll. Cut out 
in fancy patterns, and cook in a quick aven. 

Sand Tarts: Two eggs, reserving the white 
of one, 2 cups sugar, lt cup butter or beef 
drippings, and 3 cups flour. Roll out thin. 
Spread the white of the egg on top of each 
cake cut out, sprinkle with sugar and cin- 
namon, and press a blanched almond or 
raisin in the center of each. Cook in a 
quick oven. 

Sea Foam: Whites of 10 eggs beaten to 
a stiff froth, 1% cups sifted sugar, 1 cup 
sifted flour and 1 teaspoon cream tartar. 
Put into rings and bake quickly. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Let’s Talk 
of Spring. 


We believe a little early spring news will be 
agreeable, so we are going to give you two 
numbers of Dress Goods that will have in- 
terest for women who like to have first pick 
of anything. 

If you will send for samples of these dress 
goods we will be only too glad to forward them. 


The Albatross is all wool and comes in 
about every shade that women like. So 
there is not much danger of going 
wrong in asking for any color you pre- 
fer. Sold 4,000 yards in two days. So 
it’s popular. Our price is 45c a yard. 
Get samples and ask the price in your 
home store. 

There are some 60 shades of the Voiles 
and there is black, also, Every woman 
knows how to employ this goods. It is 
about the handsomest material a 
woman can wear. 


Many other spring goods are arriving daily. 
We shall keep you posted. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 
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“30 BAYS FREE TRIA 


we agree to 
your money, 
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This is the only Elastic Truss 
made under Patents and Trade 
Mark issued by United States 

my Government. 

Two New Patents just 

is Truss is worn 


fort and is warranted to hold 

the werst case of Rupture 

steadil during the most laborious exercise. The front 

piece fitted th new patented Wire Frame Brace, 

conines pressure of pad. Pad can be made harder 

r softer by turning a single screw. Perfect Adjustability. 
Perfect Comfort. dical Cure. Send for full descri 

tion and instructions for self measurement. Dept. D. 


AXION MFG. CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 








WATER CLOSET COMBINATIONS, 


Porcelain Bowl. Hardwood Seat and Tank, 
Nickel Plated flush = supply pipes, com- 
plete, each $11.0 


Cont I ives Roll thn Bath Tubs, 


with fal full set of abeket | 


ted fittings, each, 
11.00. 
wr teal 


No, on on ae 


Chicago Gene Satie a ¥. @. 20th and lron Sts. Chicage 


address 

ievuiaee ne 
aDaySures 22255 
utely me 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 


the locality where as ty Send us —_ address and we will 
tee a clear profit 


ae biter erory days ra work abeeltely ra Te 586, Write at = 


TELEG 
earn 228! 


Positions guaranteed. Enclose stamp for fall 
particulars. en. w. SOWELL. Supt, Hicksville, Q. 
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Left-Overs 
Made Palatable 


























HOW TO MAKE ODDS AND ENDS OF 
FOOD INTO APPETIZING DISHES 


Based on actual results by many of the 
best cooks and housekeepers, every recipe 
having also been tested atthe New England 
Cooking School by some of the ablest ex- 

rts, or by the author, ISABEL GORDON 

URTIS, associate editor of the Good House- 
keeping magazine. 

This is a new idea in cook books. It gives 
a large variety of recipes for dishes that 
may be made from remains of food which 
accumulate in every kitchen, sometimes so 
smallin quantity that they seem impossible. 

It shows hundreds of methodsfor making 
the most savory and dainty dishes from 
every left-over, stale bread, cold coffee, 
sour milk, cold vegetables, fish, beef, veal, 
lamb, pork, ham, poultry, dry cheese, stale 
cake and small remains of fresh fruit orjams 


Substantially and prettily bound in 
» white enamel cloth, 200 pages, 5x7 inches. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. 'Y. 
4 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 

will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 

publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 
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The Little Windowpanes. 


[From Page '217.] 

‘That’s..right,”” she cut me-short. “I'll 
help "you ‘mike it.’’ P 

‘TYou.. are very ~ good; -4.-told her, ‘and 
agefie = thoteht to myself: “I’M stay here 
thtee weeks,” lérigthening the time. 

If it ever happened that I was obliged 
to*wait upon table for my daily ‘bread, I 
shoul: like to. wait upon just -such people 
as those at that’ boarding house-on Lex- 
ington aventse. They cheerfully overlooked 
my mistakes.” They piled.up their dishes 
to ‘save me the trouble. They cast words 
often in my direction. And as for the 
young man who had smiled at; me at 
lunch,—entrancing!. No. Don't hurry with 
his. dinner. He could wait. Attend to the 
others. Nothing would please him so well, 
it appeared; as to wait till all the rest. were 
gone and he and I occupied the dining 
room alone, I serving “him, hé looking at 
me! 

His features were refined. His eyes were 
of a rich blue, darkly lashed, added to 
which they. were soft and alluring, I con- 
cluded to stay at that charming place a 
month, 

The mad -whir end rush. of the serving 
finaly over, I again ‘satin the kitchen with 
the -servants, eating. ; 

I looked shiveringly about me. One burn- 
er only was lighted. Shadows flinging 
themselves into dark corners smoldered 
there: The oppressive strangeness of the 
night time fell upon me. I was -reminded 
of a night of my childhood when, lying 
alone in a great black room, huddled into 
a giant bed encompassed about by volu- 
minous curtains, .I lay awake from dusk 
till dawn, listening to the lonesome tick 
of a ‘six-foot clock. 

There- came a gnawing. sound. “Are 
there rats?’”’ I asked tremblingly, 

“A few,” laughed John, 

“And aren’t there any curtains to ‘these 
great big windows with their little panes?” 

“Not a curtain,” said the outgoing wait- 
ress; and--John stopped carving his counte- 
nance long enough to add: “Why? Are you 
afraid?” 

“Afraid!’ I repeated, dropping my knife 
and fork with sufficient clatter. to ‘wake 
any cat but the cat under that table. “I’m 
scared to death!’ 

My mistress opened the door. I got up 
and went to her. ‘‘May I sleep at home to- 
night?” I begged, “‘and come back early 
in-the morning. I am afraid of this kitchen 
with its little window panes, like eyes.” 

“You may,” said she, “if you’re sure you'll 
come back.” 

But I never went back! 








Economy in Cake. 


SARAH E.. WILCOX, 





Cake is more quickly made, keeps longer 
ands more healthful than pie. When-egeges 

re in brisk demand at 26 and 28 cents a 

ozen, economy forbids the making of cake 
for common use that calis for 6 or 8 eggs. 

Simplicity of material and excellency of 
product should be the culinary aim of the 
ideal housewife and in no department of 
cooking should this be more carefully ob- 
served than in the making of cake for home 
consumption. Pass the rich egg cake reci- 
pes and try some of the simpler formulas. 

Buttermilk Cake: Beat 1 egg very light, 
add 1 teacup sugar which has been stirred 
smoothly with 1 feaspoon soft butter, 1 cup 
fresh acid buttermilk, and 2 teacups flour 
sifted with 1 teaspoon soda. MPlaver with 
nutmeg. 

Cream Cake: Beat 2 eggs, add 1 teacup 
sugar, 1 of thick sour cream into which 
has been stirred 1 teaspoon soda, and make 
into a batter with 2% teacups sifted flour. 

Quick Cake: To be eaten fresh... Into .1 
teaspoon powdered sugar stir 1 tablespoon 
soft butter, add % tedcup sweet milk, 1 
beaten egg, 3 scant level teaspoons baking 
powder sifted twice; with 1% teacups flour. 

Cream Sponge Cake: Break 2 eggs into 1 
teacup sweet cream, put into an agate ba- 
sin, add 1 teacup white sugar,.a. little salt 
and beat in 2 teaspoons baking powder sift- 
ed with 2 teacups flour. Flavor with lemon 
extract. 

Fruit Cookies: Two teacups sugar, % tea- 
‘up butter, 1 teacup sour cream, 2 eggs, 2 
Jevel teaspoons cinnamon, a little nutmeg, 
2 teacups chopped raisins, 1 téaspoon soda. 

Hickory Nut Cake: Cream 1 teacup sugar 
With 1-3 teacup butter. Add % teacup 
sweet. milk, 2 well-beatén eggs, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder sifted with 1} ‘teacups HOUT 





and lastly 1 teacup chopped hickory nut 
meats. Bake in ‘a shallow tin, icé, mark in 
squares, and in the center Of €ach place a 
nut meat, 





The Black Oloud—tI' see the Tablers are 
telling about their good times and adven- 
tures. ‘Last summer, while a friend. was 
visiting me; we thought we would take our 
dinner and ‘go up on the pinnacle of Pitcher 
mountain, which is not more than a half a 
mile from our house. There was a black 
cloud coming, but thinking we would have 
time enough, we started off, carrying be- 
tween us a rather heavy basket. We had 
taken.a hammer and chisel with us, as we 
wished to drill ‘our names in the rocks, 
and; my friend had succeeded in Grilling 
her name -and date, and I had got part of 
mine on, when the: clouds began to look 
too black for us to stay. So not daring to 
stop long enough to eat our dinner ‘we 
started down again and went to the berry 
pasture, where mother was. Then we ate 
our dinner under some apple trees, and as 
mamma thought we would not have time 
enough to get home, we went into a neigh? 
boring house, and had not been there but 
a few.minutes when it began to rain, hail 
and lighten rather more than we. liked; 
but as the people there were’ both jolly, 
they sometimes said things that greatly 
amused us two girls: As soon as it stopped 
raining we started home, and of course the 
road was none too dry after such a shower. 
[A New Hampshire Girl. 





Excelsior Circle, No 104, was formed in 
October, 1899, and is a thriving, wide-awake 
circle, having lately completed its tenth 
round. During the life of Excelsior the cur- 
rent topics have been discussed with the live- 
liest interest by all, a debate has gone the 








-MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS [39]. “227 


rounds, and a:story is now in the very near 
fut@re possibflities. Sunshine has not al- 
ways been our portion. Some of us have 
been called upen to mottrn those nearest 
and dearest. One of our members, Mr Wil- 
liam K. Vreeland, has been called from 
works to rewards, and four have left our 
ranks for various reaSons. Asa circle we Gon- 
sists of two farmers’ Wives, a farmer’s 
daughter, two farmers, two schoolma’amis, 
a carpenter and two disciples of Pitman. 
We are agreed that the circle has been both 
pleasant and profitable and our sincere 
thanks are extended to the Y F E for mak- 
ing ‘possible stch a scheme for forming en- 
gree “pen acquaintances.’’—[Secretary 
o : 





Our Pattern Offer. 





8542 — Ladies’ 
Fancy Waist. - 32, 8550 — Girl’s 
34, 36, 38 and 40- Dress. 6, 8, 10 and 
inch bust. 12 years. 

Price 10 cents each, from our Pattern De- 
partment. : 














name and address and we will gend you 
magnificently engraved double hunting 
merican Standard” watch for 
inspection. Case is made of the newly 


gold alloy with extra 
heavy plate of 14 karat Solid 
Gold, and even experts cannot 
tell i¢ from a 50 dollar watch. @ 
High-grade movement fully jg, - 
eled, duplex escap- ment, pat™né 
pinion, . quick trai stem- 





enn 


in every 


led goncerns. 


33 
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5 
3 
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1 Beware of 


an 
and take back 


dollars, We have received during the last 3 
months over 10,000 duplicate orders and thous- 
ands of testimonials from all over the world, 
Our regular factory price is $60.00 per dozen, 
bit in order to extend our trade, we will for the 
next 45 days only, send a sample watch for free 
This fis és tho: ghly re. 





whhatle nea 
guarantee, 


‘profit. every 
watch. Order at once at our special factory a 
as this offer is limited. Catalogue Ad { 


free. 
EAGLE WATCH MFG. C0.,204 Lees Bldg., CHICAGO, 
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PERSONAL TO SUBSCRIBERS 


E WILLSEND to every subscriber or reader of “American Agriculturist” a full-sized 


of VIT_Z-ORE, by mail, POSTPAT 


ONE DOLLAR package 
D, sufficient for one menth’s treatment, to be paid for within one month's 


time after receipt, if the receiver can truthfully say that its usehasdone him or her more than all the drugs 
and dopes of quacks or good doctors or patent medicines he or she has ever used. READ this over again carefully, 
and understand that we ask our pay only when it has done you good, and not before. We take all the risk; you have 


nothing to lose. If it.does not benefit you, you pay us nothing. 
ag Sy gg gee the ground bike gold and silver, and requires about twent; 
ree sulphur and magnesium, and one package will equa! in medicinal | 


tion. It contains free iron, 
tive value 800 gallons of the most powerful, efficaci 
discovery, to which there is nothing added or taken from. 


Rheumatism, Bright’s Disease, Blood Poisoning, Heart Trouble, Diphtheria, Catarrh and 


itee-Ore is a natural, hard, adamantine, rock-like 


for oxidiza- 

gth cura- 

mineral water, drunk frésh at the t isa cal 
It is the marvel of the century Scaring such 8 as 
roat Affec paver, 


Kidney and Bladder Ailments, Stomach and Female Disorders, La Grippe, Malarial Fever, Nervous _Prostration an 
General Debility, as thousands testify, and as no one, answering this, writing for a package, will deny after using. 


Give , ills and sex. 
offer will chal) 


e the attention and consideration, and afterward the gratitude of every living person who 


desires better health, or who suffers pains, ills and diseases which have defied the medical world and grown worse 
with age. We care not for your skepticism Ve ask only your investigation, and at our expense, regardless of what sill 


you have, by sending to us for a ‘kage. 


ou must not write on a 


stal card. 
In answer to this, address THEO. NOEL COMPANY, Ber, 529, 531 W. North Ave., Chicago, Til 
. 4 : 
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| THE LATEST AND 
BEST IN COOKERY 


TAUCHT 
, Bee 
MAIL 














Offer truly worth one dollar, Address 


Under the personal supervision of the principal of the New ENGLAND CooKInG ScHOOL. This 
brings to every home ‘an opportunity to get the full benefit of the rema progressive work 
now conducted at this famous institution. Two courses, Plain and Advanced ookery, from 
the regular lessons, object teaching, practical work and demonstrations as given 

Circular of particulars sent on application. Or for only roc the first complete lesson in the 
course will be forwarded, together with one copy of the magazine Goon HovUsEKEEPING—an 


Correspondence School of Cookery and Domestic Science Sf the - 
Good Housekeeping Institute, Springfield, Mass. 






classes. - 
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Corn 


iad from the soil large quantities 


w= YY Potash. 


ae ets — <1 oge ° : 
—o (a8 The fertilizer applied, must furnish 


4G 
KRY hae > oy) enough Potash, or the land will lose 


its producing power. 


DOLLARS % DIMES 


Which Do You | 














It is but slight exaggeration to say 


SUCCESS croc WEEDER 


and through preparation of the soll before planting 
crops, will cause your farm to produce dollars where 
you are now geting dimes. If you are satisfied with 


Read carcfully our books on crops—sent /ree. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
, Nassau St., New York. 


























dimes. " but of course you prefer dollars. 
CA tithe flat tooth in oor Weeder ts pat- as usual with a fine full line of carriages ar 

aun’ bin other flat tooth weeders are infringe. buggies—late styles and high grade work, 

ments on our patent. Selling or using them is unsafe. all manufactured in our own factory. We 
We now have suit pending in United States Court sell direct to you on 

_— ye = a See ao Pa. 30 D: ry F T ° 1 S OV E 
our dealertor SuccessAnti- 
and id insist on having it. If he will not get it for yon we ays ree irial, I 
° will sell you one. Full iuformation for the asking. saving you the jobbers’ and dealers’ 

HALLOCK WEEDER CO., York, Pa. * profits. Our Z2nd Annual Catalogue 








PIPE 


can be made of 
thin metal, because 
itis not exposed to 
the weather, 

but Smoke Stacks and 


MAIL BOXES 


, ped. —— must be heavy weight or they will prove 

=o tollo gutees short lived. Ours is the only heavy steel 
OS ie SEE ate box approved by the government. 
| PENNSYLVANIA, NEW nd for booklet, tells a) about it. 


fully illustrates and describes our 
entire line of up-to-date vehicles 





STEEL ROOFING We sos secre of te 


Btee! om 2 feet Pewide. 6 feet 3 free trial plan. 
sa or Ceiling you 





nails. Comes = flat, oe, one = 
“Vy” crim free of all 








a ILLINOIS, 
wisconsi MICHIGAN, 
OHIO, 10WA, WEST 
VIRGINIA, 
Per Square, $2.35. 
Prices on other States on application. 








MARYLAND, KENTUCET, | Bond Steel PostCo., Adrian, Mich. 
BEST IN THE WORLD! 


e sed b Governm 
A square means 100 square feet. Write for free ier Bove Ea hy en tA TL on 
catalogue No. 25. and ‘Telephone am et 


CMcAo0 HOUSE WRECKING 0. W250 snd inn thea — SOLID AS THE ROGK OF GIBRALTAR 











> ogden pn 50. Teriee 


WAN than with oth 


ii hest Award World’s De 
trodace, Show this to your d 
WAN BROS., 



















































S “ on o , 

COMP E - eg eo weight woven wire fences contain 
of pieces in a # rod roll of OURS and YOURS! —4t— Sa ea ePutbg tea took. @ Io? ea sts dmg Re . 
< PAGE WOVEN WIBE FENCECO., ADRIAN, MICH. DY p— , THE FROST WIRE FENCE C0., ¢ Cleveland, Ohie 

DRILLING ., WIRE FENCE: MANILOW 

Ww ea col 

at hin Wire, Sure Grip lock. In xrength. ap aeaee and Self- Op ening G ate 4 
ac 6s bility, the Hard Steel cannot be excelled. W nte for etn: Perfect high-grade home 
Over 70 sizes and sty Grilling either deep or logue and prices. THE HARD STEEL WIRE FENCE CO. gate. Sead for illustrated 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Catalegue quick. 


Manlove Cate Co., 


shallow wells in any Gn ~ fo my | or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 














Strong, — = — Any mechanic cag a oe So 
rate frhem easily. nd for catalog ILTON, IND. 
~ WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y- A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 
















AMERICAN 


FIELD &° HOG 


FENCES 
Defend The 


SENT ON TRIAL 


‘ence Machine that Wy wate o ead P 4 
Styles of Fence and from 50 to 70 
(AT AOTUAL COST OF WIRE. 
Horse-high, Bull-strong, Pig and Chicken-tight. 
= Wire at olesale Prices. Catalogue Free. 
Kitselman Bros. foxD16. Muncie, Ind. 


STRONGEST 
MADE, Bull- 
strong, chicken- 
sight. Sold to the Seeman ‘at Wholesale 
Fully Warranted. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO., 
Box 37, Winchester. Indiana, U. 8. A. 


FACTORY TO FARM 


at wholesale prices. The best fence on 
earth. Catalogue FREE, 


THB CLEVELAND FENCE CO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











Why are more American 
Field and Hog Fences 
sold than any other kind? 


Because farmers see at a glance 
they are 


Practical—Economieal . 


The simplest, strongest, most 
satisfactory fences in the world 
—and they last a long lifetime. 
Fully Guaranteed. igh grade 
Bessemer steel wires Nos. 9, 1 and 
12. Twenty styles. Heaviest 

vanizing. Sold in every town. I not 
} handl by your dealer, write to 
jj AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO., Chicago, New York, San Francisco, Denver. 
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Saas YOU NEED NOT BE A SAMSON 


DOUB L E to work with the ‘‘Planet Jr.”” No 12. A child can handle it. For the gardener 
Aeb@e ee or truck farmer nothing equate, thistool. Itcleans the weeds out from among the 
i 


tender little plants, aad it thorough] d ily. S 
hand labor. Cultivates all vegetables astrjde or berwbe anetewe. °F cwedsrdenses sh 








en the ‘rows. The various attachments adapt it 







I- for mee Pp time the e “re cultivating season. 
a. . he changes and! adjustments are quickly and easily made. The handles are adjustab! d can b 
~! he set at any desired height to fit tall or short man. The wheels can be adjusted for wetk naar width cow. 






We make a full line of Horse Hoes, Cultivators, Harrows, Two Horsé Cultivators, Seeders, Single 
and Four Row Beet Cultivators, etc. Write for the catalogues. We describe and illustrate all these 
tools perfectly, and show many photographic views of the “Planet Jr.’’ tools at’'workin this and many 
foreign lands. It isa veritable art gallery. We have printed hundreds of thousands, but they are going 
fast. free on request. Write to-day. 

Ss. ALLEN 


& € Ors | Box box. 1107-E, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 












